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Tae prominent incidents ofsome men’s lives are so intimately 
connected with the destinies of nations, and the important po- 
litical events of their times, that, in recording them, it is not 
always easy to draw the line of separation between biography 
and history. ‘The machinery of society and government is 
kept in motion by the agency of a few powerful minds,—to de- 
lineate these in their true characters, to exhibit them in the 
greatness of their strength, and extent of their energies, it is 
necessary to trace their influence, not only in producing the 
operations and changes, which took place in their immediate 
sphere of action, but such as proceeded more remotely from the 
same causes. It should be the aim, as it is the duty of every 


piographer, to illustrate the character of his hero, by a full, 


impartial, and undisguised account of the leading events ‘of 
his life—the moral structure and distinguishing traits of his 
mind—his habits of thought and principles of action—his mo- 
tives for designing, as well asthe means he used in accomplish- 
ing his designs. To do thisin writing the life of a man, whose 
name, and the record of whose deeds, hold a conspicuous, place 
in the political annals of his country, it will often be necessary 


to enter into historical details and political discussions, which, 
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although they have not the attractions of amusing narrative, 
have, nevertheless, the strong interest of iinportant facts, and 
the practical results of theoretical politicks. The life of Mr. 
Henry illustrates in a striking manner these remarks—it is a 
leading feature in the history of his native state, during the 
period of its severest trials and brightest glory. We shall not 
begin, therefore, by quarrelling with Mr. Wirt for sending 
out his book under the title of Sketches of the Life of Patrick 
Henry, although it might with equal appropriateness have 
been called Sketches of the History of Virginia. 

Biography at the present day occupies an important station 
in the field of literature. We are not sure that the taste, 
which has become so prevalent, for biographical sketches, 
notices and anecdotes, will, on the whole, prove a favourable 
omen to the interests of truth and letters. [fit were the great 
and good only, wuo are singled out and held up to our view by 
their partial biographers, as models of every excellence, which 
can adorn the human character, we might expect much bene- 
fit, and apprehend little danger to the reading community. 
But the present unfortunate propensity of filling tomes of 
quartos and octavos with marvellous accounts of the lives of 
wen and woman, who, during their existence, produced no im- 
pression on the publick mind, and who were not known beyond 
the circle of their immediate friends, or the mountains, which 
bounded the horizon of their native villages, is preposterous 
andabsurd, Such people may have been good in their sphere— 
the recollections of their virtues should be cherished in the 
breasts of those to whom their influence extended—but why 
should the werld be called off from its busy occupations to 
listen to an ill told story of their little concerns ?—Besides 
this unwelcome interfering with our more important affairs, 
we are very likely to be imposed on and deceived. The 
writer must make a book at all events—his materials are 
few—he is obliged to resort to his invention for incidents, and 
to his fancy for embellishments. He moulds the character into 
such a form as suits his own convenience and prejudices— 
makes sage and elaborate reflections on peculiar traits and ex- 
cellences, which never existed except in his own imagina- 
tion—surrounds his hero with every variety ofcircumstance— 
makes him generous, disinterested. benevolent, brave, liberal, 
mild, compassionate, as occasion may require ; all the nobler 
and all the gentler virtues are his, and discover themselves 
in all his sentiments and actions, 
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But notwithstanding the abuses to which this species of writ- 
ing is subject, we should be sorry to have it hold a much lower 
‘ank than it does at present. We should be glad, indeed, if 
the publick taste were a little more fastidious, but as it would 
be idle to fall into lamentations over a malady to which we can 
afford no relief, we shall submit with becoming resignation to 
the destiny which awaits us, and suffer ourselves to be borne 
along without resistence or ill nature with the slow current of 
the ¢ tide of times.’ 

There is a charm in well written biographies, which we sel- 
dom meet with in writings of any other description. We have 
a native fondness for knowing what concerns others ; and we 
contemplate with delight a character, which has risen to dis- 
tinction by the means of generous deeds. prompted by virtuous 
sentiments. Above all are we pleased with tracing the pro- 
gress of a great mind, struggling against the adversities of for- 
tune and the petrifying grasp of poverty—putting forth into 
manly exertion its native enegies—eluding the fatality of cir- 
cumstances—throwing off the shackles of dependence and pre- 
judice, and rising by a slow, vet sure gradation of that point of 
eminence and influence, which it was destined by the original 
strength of its powers fo occupy. ‘There ts a sacredness in the 
fame of sucha man. We regard with reverence the gariand 
of glory, which surrounds his name and his virtues. and are 
ready to charge with sacrilege and brand with infamy the 
wretch, who should tear it from the hallowed shrine, which it en- 
circles. A great advantage resuiting from a correct detineation 
of the characters of such men, is the encouraging examples 
they afford to those, who have yet their course to run. ‘They 
view the devious paths—the steep and rugged ascents to the 
temple of fame, and turn almost hopeless from a prospect so 
disheartening ; but when they see, that these obsticles, how- 
ever imposing, have been successfully encountered—that reso- 
lution, rectitude of motive, and firmness of purpose are all that 
is requisite to sure them similar success, they press forward 
with awakened strength—pass the bounds, which they had 
thought impassable, and soon arrive at the goal of their fondest 
hopes. 

Mr. Wirt commences his book with a preface of some Iength, 
informing his readers from what sources he obtained his mate- 
rials. He tells us that he had been twelve years engaged in the 
task—that he had neverseen Mr. Henry, but had spared no pains 
in collecting information from the most authentick sources. We 
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certainly regret, that after so much trouble and labour his mate- 
rials should have been so scanty—for although Mr. Wirt has made 
a book out of them of very respectable dimensions, we should hard- 
ly do justice to our readers not to tell them, that but a small portion 
of it relates alone to the life and character of Patrick Henry. The 
history of the times—resolves of assemblies and conventions— 
letters, which might very well have been spared—and the author’s 
own speculations on various subjects, fill up vast gaps between 
the leading biographical points. It has been well remarked by 
a late writer, that Patrick Henry seems to have lived in an age 
when writing and printing were unknown. We have scarcely 
any thing but tradition to tell us, that such a man existed. After 
a twelve years’ search the author has added little to the stock, 
except what he has obtained from the verbal accounts of old peo- 
ple, who were acquainted with Mr. Henry, and from certain 
traditions relating to the earlier years of his life. We do not 
mention this as a cause of complaint against the author for any 
unfair dealing with his readers ; on the contrary, he has been 
very candid in letting us know the extent, as well as the sour- 
ces of his information. We mention it as a remarkable fact, 
considering the fame and high reputation of Mr. Henry, par- 
ticularly in his native state. 

It is no fault of the author, that his materials were scanty ; 
but we have some reason to complain, that he suffered them to 
swell into a book of so cumbersome a size. One half of the 
space now occupied would have been amply sufficient ; and in 
that shape it would have spared us some expense, and added 
much more to our interest and profit. In its present form it 
bears strong marks of haste and negligence,—in some parts it 
would almost seem that the author had forgotten what was his 
plan, or whether he had any. There are occasionally speci- 
mens of fine writing, but one does not always see what purpose 
they are intended to answer. ‘There is little of plain, easy nar- 
rative, and much less of that orderly method, clear arrange- 
ment, and judicious selection, which constitute the principal 
excellence of biographical and historical compositions. We 
are much mistaken if any good object is promoted, in works of 
this description, by the intervening speculations of the writer. 
We would not prohibit all remarks ; but their principal design 
should be to explain and illustrate—not to show the author’s 
talents at fine writing, or to express some happy thought, which 
accidentally enters his head, but which relates to any thing 
rather than his subject ;—nor would we have these remarks 
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lengthen out into formal dissertations, copied from the author’s 
common place book, which he seems to think too important for 
the world to lose, and therefore seizes on the first opportunity 
to communicate treasures so valuable. 

Patrick Henry was born in Hanover County, Virginia, on 
the 29th of May, 1736. His father had come over four years 
before from Scotland, and settied on a small estate in the inte- 
riour of Virginia. Until ten years old, Patrick was sent toa 
common school in the neighbourhood, where he learned reading, 
writing, and a little arithmetick. His father, who had been 
liberally educated, then took him home, and endeavoured, but 
with very little success, to initiate him into the rudiments of the 
Latin. A strong natural aversion to study, and an uncon- 
querable propensity to idleness, rendered every attempt to bring 
him to the discipline and occupations of a scholar unavailing. 
Fishing and gunning were his only amusements, and they 
seemed entirely to absorb his attention. * He was in the foresi 
with his gun, or over the brook with his anglerod,’ from morning 
till night, and sometimes for whole weeks together. 


‘I cannot learn that he gave, in his youth, any evidence of that 
precocity which sometimes distinguishes uncommon genius. [iis 
companions recollect no instance of premature wit, no striking 


sentiment, no flash of fancy, no remarkable beauty or strength otf 


expression ; and no indication, however slight, either of that im- 
passioned love of liberty, or of that adventurous daring and in- 
trepidity, which marked, so strongly, his future character. So far 
was he, indeed, from exhibiting any one prognostic of this great- 
ness, that every omen foretold a life, at best of mediorcity, if not 
of insignificance. His person is represented as having been coarse, 
his manners uncommonly awkward, his dress slovenly, his conver- 
sation very plain, his aversion to study invincible, and his faculties 
almost entirely benumbed by indolence. No persuasion could 
bring him either to read or to work. On the contrary, he ran wild 
in the forest like one of the aborignes of the country, and divided 
his life between the dissipation and uproar of the chase, and the 
languor of inaction.’ p. 6. 


Unable to support the expense of a large family, his father 
found it necessary to prepare his sons for entering at an early 
age on the active scenes of life. At the age of fifteen Patrick 
began to serve as an apprentice to a country merchant, ‘and the 
next year his father procured a small store of goods in which 
he placed him, and his brother William, as partners in trade. 
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William, being idle and dissolute, wholly neglected his business. 
Patrick was averse to action of every kind, and was neither 
qualified nor diposed to take on himself the management of 
their concerns. ‘The consequence was, that one year’s « disas- 
trous experiment’. brought their affairs to an issue, and left 
them neither the reward of successful, nor the consolation of 
honourable exertion. 

But his relish for his favourite sports seems not to have been 
diminished, nor any symptoms of activity to have been excited 
by his misfortunes ;—* they had not the effect of teaching him 
prudence, or of chilling his affections ; for at the early age of 
eighteen we find him married to a Miss Shelton, the daughter 
of an honest farmer inthe neighbourhood, but in circumstances 
too poor to contribute effectually to her support. By the joint 
assistance of their parents, however, the young couple were 
settled on-a small farm, and here, with the assistance of one or 
two slaves, Mir. Henry had to deive the earth with his own 
hands for subsistence.” But this scheme succeeded as badly 
as the other. He abandoned it in two years, and resorted 
again to merchand:ze. ‘The result of this experiment may be 
very easily imagined from that of the other,—neither his char- 
acter nor his habits were changed with his occupations. He 
neglected his business—made his violin and flute the compan- 
ions of his listless hours. and in a very few years terminated 
his mercantile career in bankruptcy. He was left in poverty 
and debt, with no present relief, and no future prospects. 

We must not omit to notice some marvellous accounts of the 
remarkable talent he is said to have possessed. even as early 
as his first tradmg adventure, of scrutinizing, or perhays we 
may call it analyzing the characters of men,—‘ of studying 
them in relation to the structure of their minds, the general cast 
of their opinions, the motives and principles, which influenced 
their actions, and what may be called the philosophy of char- 
acter.” This is no humble employment, we must allow, for a 
boy of sixteen, whose indolence and aversion to mental exercise 
of every kind are represented as incorrigible, and we strongly 
suspect, that the author listened inthis particular with a rather 
too willing credulity to the voice of tradition. He tells us, that 
Henry used to amuse himself by exercising these remarkable 
powers en the rusticks, who visited his store, and fancies that 
he sees strongly portrayed in them his future greatness. 

During Mr. Henry’s last experiment at merchandize he be- 
ean to have an inclination for books, ‘This never became so 
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strong. howevcr, as to inspire him with the least ardour for 
literary acquisitions. He read books on geography, the history 
and charters of the colony, and the hist ory of Greece and 
Rome. He procured a translation of Livy, and read it with 
much earnestness. *'The gre undeur of the Roman character so 
beautifully exhibited in Livy.’ says the author, ¢ filled him with 
surprise and admiration.—and it seems not improbable, that 
the lofty strain in which he himselfafterwards spoke and acted, 
was, if not originally inspired, at least highly raised, by the 
noble models set before him by this favourite author.’ 

As a last resort he applied himself to the study of the law. 
According to Judge Tyler, who says he had the account from 
his own lips, he studied one month, ‘and in this time he read 
Coke upon Littleton, and the Virginia laws.’ He was exam- 
ined, and obtained license to practice. This fact does not raise 
very high our opinions of the legal knowledge, the regulations 
of the bar, and the discipline of courts of justice at that time in 
Virginia, and it would seem to us hardly possible, were it not 
well authenticated, that they could have been so defective as to 
admit a man, after one month’s study, to the practice of a pro- 
fession, of which it requires twenty years assiduous applica- 
tion to become master. Our lawyer, however, found no busi- 
ness in his profession for three years. 


‘During this time, the wants and distresses of his family were 
extreme. The profits of his practice could not have supplied them 
even with the necessaries of life ; and he seems to have spent the 
greatest part of his time, both of his study of the law and the prac- 
tice of the first two or three years, with his father-in-law, Mr. 
Shelton, who then kept the tavern at Hanover court house. W hen- 
ever Mr. Shelton was from home, Mr. Henry supplied his place 
in the tavern, receiv red the guests, and attended to their entertain- 
ment. All this was very natural in Mr. Henry’s situation, and 
seems to have hed’ pur rely the voluntary mov ement of his natur- 
ally kind and obliging dis sposition. Hence, however, a story has 
arisen, tiat in the early part of his life, he was a bar-keeper by pro- 
fession. ‘The fact seems not to have b en so; but if it had been, it 
would certainly have redounded much more to his honour than to hts 
discredit ; foras Mr. Henry owed no oe of his distinction either 
to birth or fortune, but wholly to himself, the deeper the obscurity 
and poverty from which he emerged, the prs is the evidence 
which it bears to his powers, and the greater vlory does it shed 
around him’ p, 18, 19. 
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The famous controversy between the people of Virginia and 
the clergy, respecting the annual stipend of the latter, happened 
about this time. We cannot enter into the particulars of this 
affair. It is sufficient to state, that it turned ona mere point 
of law, in which the cause was so decidedly in favour of the 
clergy, according to the plainest and most positive construc- 
tion of the law, that Mr. Lewis, the advocate for the people, 
had retired from the contest. At this juncture Mr. Henry was 
applied to, and he engaged to take the place of Mr. Lewis. 
‘The author’s description of the court, and the success of Mr, 
Henry’s specch, is so strange and so entirely out of nature, that 
we cannot pretend to give our readers any idea of it without 
quoting the whole ; and this is an indulgence with which our 
Jimits will not allow us to gratify them. We can only say in 
general, that as Mr. Henry is acknowledged to have known 
nothing of law, he could have said nothing to the direct point 
in question that he addressed the passions of a large and 
mixed audience to great effect in a speech of nearly an hour 
long ; and that the jury and judges finally decided against law, 
justice, and reascn. But we do not see in all this any special 
cause of triumph for the speaker. It was a case in which every 
individual, among the people, the jury and the judges, was per- 
sonally concerned, and the acclamations of the multitude, and 
decisions of the court were dictated by the strongest feelings 
of interest—feelings, which had been highly excited by a series 
of preceding events. Any man, who had come forward boldly 
in defiance of a law, which they considered so obnoxious, would 
have been likely to produce a similar effect. We cannot for- 
bear quoting one passage, which has so much in it of the serious 
and ludicrous, the tragick and comick, that we shall not conjec- 
ture under what class of compositions it would be placed by 
rhetoricians. ‘Twenty clergy men, it seems, were seated on a 
bench near the speaker, ‘and his father was in the chair of 
the presiding magistrate.’ Towards the close of the speech, 
while the multitude were stretching forward, as if to catch the 
last strain of some heavenly visitant—the mocker y of the cler- 
gymen was soon turned into alarm ; their triumph into confu- 
sion and despair; and at one burst of his rapid and overwhelming 
invective, they fled from the bench in precipitation and terrour ! 
As for the father, such was his surprise, such his amazement, 
such his rapture, that, forgetting where he was, and the charact- 
er he was filling, tears of extacy streamed down his cheeks.’ 
How these twenty unfortunate clergy men made their retreat 
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with so much precipitation, while, as the author nemarks, ‘the 
court-house was crowded with an overwhelming throng, and 
surrounded with an immense multitude,’ is a question we 
shall leave to our readers to solve. 

For three years after this period we hear only of Mr. Hen- 
ry, that he had little practice in the law, was indolent and 
averse to study, and, as usnal, more devoted to his favourite 
amusement, than to his law books, or his profession. 


‘ After his removal to Louisa,’ says my informant, ‘ he has been 
known to hunt deer, frequently for several days together, carrving 
his provision with him, and at night encamping in the woods. © Af- 
ter the hunt was over, he would go from the ground to Louisa 
court, clad in a coarse cloth coat stained with all the trophies oi 
the chase, greasy leather breeches ornamented in the same way, 
leggings for boots, and a pair of saddle-bags on his arm. Thus ac- 
coutred. he would enter the court-house, take up the first of bis 
causes that chanced to be called ; and if there was any seope for 
his peculiar talent, throw his adversary into the back ground, and 
astonish both court and jury by the powerful effusions of his natural 
eloquence.” p. 37, 38. 


He was destined soon, however, to come forward on a 
broader theatre of action. He was chosen a member of the 
house of burgesses, in May, 1765. Mr. Wirt stops here to 
draw a picture of «that uncommon galaxy’ of br ‘ant stars, 
which shone with such dazzling lustre in the house of bur- 
gesses, ‘in which the plebeian Henry was now called upon to 
take his place.’ In this picture we are presented with fall 
length portraits of five or six personages, surrounded with all 
the “eaudy emblems of genius, of eloquence, and of learning, 
which the fertile imagination of the artist could invent. Now 
we have always regarded with a sort of reverence the names 
of Randolph, Pendieton, Bland, Lee, Wythe, and recurred to 
them with delight in our recollections of the first manly efforts 
to gain our independence, and secure our freedom ; but the 
native lustre of their characters is certainly somewhat eclips- 
ed to our view. when we look at them decorated with the elit- 
tering panoply and tinsel ornaments in which their eulogist 
has thought proper to clothe them. They needed none of 
these trappings. Mr. Wirt not only makes them all ordtors, 
but orators of the first order. One of them ¢ was the Cicero 
of the house,’ and had his brow loaded with the enormous 
weight of * every wreath, that all the muses, and all the gra- 
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ces could entwine.* To be like Cicero was not enough ; his 
style was like that of Herodotus, ¢ as described by the Roman 
orator ;—he flowed on like a quiet and placid river witout a 
ripple. But he flowed too smoothly ; *acataract, like that 
of Niagara, crowned with overhanging rocks and mountains, 
in all the rude and awful grandeur of nature, would have 
brought him nearer to the staudard of Homer and of Henry.’ 
We will not decide whether the author is serious here, or 
merely sporting with the airy forms of his own fancy. We 
presu-ne he had forgotten, while describing this constellation 
of orators, what the British Spy had said abuut seven years 
before, namely, ¢ the Virginians boast ef an orator of nature, 
(Patrick Henry) and he is the only orator of whom they do boast 
with much emphasis.’ On the whole, we do not see the design 


of this brilliant scene, unless it be to set off to more advantage - 


the part, which the rustick Henry is about to act. 

It was at the close of this session of the house of burgesses, 
that Mr. Henry brought forward his celebrated resolutions 
respecting the stamp act, which Mr. Wirt would persuade us, 
were the first indications of resistance to the unjust claims of 
the British Parliament, in regard to taxing the colonies with- 
out their consent. Previously to this event, says he, ‘the 
idea of force was no where glanced at inthe most distant man- 
ner ; no heart seems to have been bold enough at first to con- 
ceive it.’ 

In its historical relations this is a point of some importance, 
and we must claim the indulgence of our readers while we ex- 
amine it a little at large. We are mistaken, if the same spirit, 
which dictated those resolutions, had not long existed, in the 
breasts of many patriots of the colonies, with equal force, and 
equal readiness to act, when a proper occasion should require. 
The fathers of New England would scarcely thank Mr. Wirt 
for telling them, that it originated in. Virginia so late as the 
year 1765. ‘They would point him to the high born senti- 
ments of freedom, which drove them from the land of their 
fathers to seek an asylum in a wilderness—to the hardships 
they endured, the dangers they encountered, and their heart- 
appalling struggles with the Indians ;—they would point him 
to the history of their descendants. and show him that the 
spirit of their ancestors had never slumbered in their bosoms. 
The first settlers of New Eneland could feel but a weak at- 
tachinent to the government, from whose oppressions they had 
fled: they looked around them and fancied, that what they saw 
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was their own—they felt themselves free, and that they deserved 
tobeso. New rights sprung up from their new relations, and 
with them a tone of independent feeling, and determined spirit 
of freedom, which no actsormenaces of the British government 
could ever subdue. Wescee these discovering themselves from 
the grant of their first charter, on all occasions where they 
fancied their liberties were encroached on, or their rights in- 
vaded. We shall bring forward a few instances only, but 
sufficient to show, that the notion of resistance was by no means 
novel in New England, at the time Mr. Henry’s resolutions 
were passed. 

We need not go back farther than the period, in which the 
colony of Massaciusetts was deprived of its first charter by 
king Charies Il. ('684.) It was the determined opposition 
of the inhabitants to some of the obnoxious measures of the 
king, and their absolute refusal to comply with his unjust de- 
mands, that induced him to depyive them of the charter, which 
had been the basis of their government, and the security of 
their rights for more than sixty years. In the instructions to 
their agents at this time, they C harge them * to make no con- 
cessions of any charter priv ileges conferred on the colony.’ 
‘In this period, > says Minot, ¢ we may date the origin of two 
parties, the p: itriots and the prerogative men, between whom 
controversy scarcely intermitted, and was never ended until 
the seperation of the colonies.’ Contin. 1. 51. 

Our position is strongly illustrated by the energetick pro- 
ceedings of the people of Massachusetts Bay, during the ty- 
rannical administration of Sir Edmund Andross. They be- 
came especially alarmed at the liberty he assumed of imposing 
taxes without their consent. We shall select a few passages 
from some of the publications of that period, which show the 
sentiment and spirit of the times. The writer of the Narrative 
of the Miseries.of New England, after enumerating a series 
of grievances, adds, 


‘And moneys have been raised by the government in a most il- 
legal and arbitrary way, without any consent of the people. Sir 
Edmund Andross caused a tax to be laid in a penny on a pound on 
all the towns then under his government ; and when at Ipswich 
and other places, the selectinen voted, that inasmuch as.it was 
against the common privilege of English subjects to have money 
raised without their own consent, in any assembly or parliament, 
that therefore they would petition the king for liberty of an assem- 
bly before they made any rates.’ 
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So determined were they in their adherence to these princi- 
ples, that the governour caused the selectmen of several towns 
ty be nmprisoned and fined for their obstinacy. We find the 
saine principles vindicated with warmth in a treatise published 
in Boston in the year 1691, called, The Revolution in New 
Kngiand justified. it constitutes a full exposition of the ar- 
biivary measures of Andross, and contains the depositions of 
a iarge number of the most respectable men in the colony, in 
proot of its assertions. On the subject of taxation, the writer 
refers toa remark of Sir William Jones, attorney general in 
the reign of Charles II. «That excellent attor ney told the 
then king, that he could no more grant a commission to levy 
money on his subjects there (in the colonies) without their 
conseat by an assembly, than they could discharge themselves 
from their allegiance to the English crown.’ ‘The author goes 
on to say, 


‘What Englishmen in their right wits will venture their lives 
over the seas to enlarge the king’ s dominions, and to enrich and 
createn the English nation, if all the reward they shall have for 
their cost and adventures shall be their being deprived of English 
liberties, and in the same condition with the slaves of France. and 
Turkey.—Besides, tiuere was an original contract between the 
king and tie first planters of New England—the king promising 
them if they, at their own cost and charge, would subdue a wilder- 
ness, and enlarge his dominions, they and their posterity after 
them should enjoy such privileges as are in their charters expres- 
sed. ef which that of not having taxes imposed on them without 
their own consent was one.” p. 43. 


There was also published in the same year a pamphlet, en- 
titled a Narrative of the Proceedings of Sir Edmund An- 
dross and his Accomplices, by several gentlemen, who were 
members of his council, and who subscribed their names to 
the narrative. The same manly sentiments and fixed deter- 
mination to support their charter privileges are expressed 
throughout this narrative, as are exhibited in the publica- 
tions we have just mentioned.* So exactly were these two 


* An interesting relation of these events may also be seen in an account 
of the late Revolution in New England, by Nathaniel Byfield, London, 1689. 
in an introduction to asermon preached by Increase Mather in 1693, he 
declares himself to have been the author of the Narrative of the Miscries 
of New England—The Reasons for the Confirmation of the Charter, and 
some other curious pamphlets. These, and many others relative to this 
interesting period of colonial history, may be found among Mr. Shaw’s 

nvaluable collection of historical documents in the Boston Athenzum. 
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last treatises adapted to the publick sentiments and spirit 
of the times, at the commencement of the American Revolu- 
tion, that new editions of them were printed in Boston in the 
year 1773. 

We will pass over some instances of minor importance, 
and come next to the affair ef lord Loudoun. In 1757 he 
deman‘ed of the general court of Massachusetts to quarter 
his troops among the people. They refused to comply, on 
the plea that the act of parliament relative to this subject did 
not extend to the colonies ; and although he threatened to 
compel them by force, yet they resolutely withstood his 
threats, and in an address to governour Pownall, they boldly 
declared, ‘that the inhabitants of this colony are entitled te 
the natural rights of Englishmen ; that by the royal charter, 
the powers and privileges of civil government are granted 
to them ; that the enjoyment of these rights, these powers 
and privileges, is their support, under all their burdens and 
pressures ; and that this will animate and encourage them to 
resist to the last breath a cruel reading enemy ” Journal of 
the House for 1757, p. 209. 

We may bring, as another instance, the controversy which 
happened about this time, between the House and Council, 
relative to the passing of the treasurer’s accounts. We need 
not go into the detail ; it is sufficient for our purpose to men- 
tion a part of the reply of the House to the King’s Council, 


namely, 


‘ That the house challenged as their special rights and privi- 
leges the sole modelling of all laws for imposing taxes on the 
people for the defence and support of government, and had power 
to inquire into and judge of the uses and occasions, for which 
monies were demanded and given, and to appropriate the same ; 
and that by the British constitution those powers and hin 4 
were hereditary to the representatives of the people.’ Minot, ii. 
p. 66. 


It was about the year 1760, when the abuses practised by 
the custom house officers became so notorious, and so op- 
pressive to the merchants of Boston, that they resolved to 
endure them no longer, and represented their grievances in 
a memorial to the general court. A committee of investiga- 
tion was appointed, on the report of which, the house requested 
the governour’s assent to certain modes of process which they 
proposed, and by which they might recover such money as it 
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appeared had been illegally withheld from the treasury. The 
result of these proceedings gave rise to a petition from the cus- 
tom house officers to the superiour court, desiring writs of as- 
sistance to be granted, according to the usage in England. The 
petitioners stated, that without such writs, ¢ they could not 
exercise their offices in such manner as his majesty’s service 
required.2 Warm debates ensued. Mr. James Otis, the 
memorable patriot, the profound statesman, the eloquent and 
learned lawyer, engaged in the cause for the inhabitants of 
Boston. ‘The following extracts from his plea will show with 
suflicieut clearness his own sentiments, as well as those of 
many others, who were his friends and associates. Address- 
ing the court, he says, 


‘I was desired by one of the court to look into the books, and 
consider the question now before them concerning writs of assist- 
ance. I have accordingly considered it, and now appear, not only 
in obedience to your order, but likewise in behalf of the inhabi- 
tants of this town, who have presented another petition—and out 
of regard to the liberties of the subject. And I take this oppor- 
tunity to declare, that I will to my dying day oppose with ail the 
powers and faculties God has given me, all such instruments of 
slavery on the one hand, and villany on the other, as this writ of 
assistance. I argue this cause with the greater pleasure, as it is 
in favour of British liberty, at a time when we hear the greatest 
monarch upon earth declaring from his throne, that he glories in 
the name of Briton, and that the privileges of his people are dearer 
to him, than the most valuable prerogatives of his crown; and as 
it is in opposition to a kind of power, the exercise of which, in 
former periods of English history, cost one king of England his 
head, and another his throne.—Let the consequences be what the 
will, I am determined to proceed. The only principles of publick 
conduct, that are worthy of a gentleman or a man, are to sacrifice 
estate, ease, health, and applause, and even life, to the sacred calls 
of his country. ‘These manly sentiments in private life make the 
good citizen ; in publick life, the patriot and the hero. I do not 
say, that when brought to the test I shall be invincible. I pray 
God I may never be brought to the melancholy trial; but if ever 
T should, it will then he known how far I can reduce to practice 
the principles, which I know to be founded in truth.” Minot, ii. 


pp. 91—94. 


The whole piea is a fine specimen of eloquence, and foren- 
sick reasoning, and displays not more strongly the feelings 
and resolute purposes of an ardent and enlightened patriot, 
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than the energies of a great mind. He discovers the same 
sentiments throughout his admirable treatise on the Rights of 
the British Colonists. In this he considers the subject of 
taxation at large, and speaks constantly with not less firm- 
ness and decision, if with less vehemence, than Mr. Henry 
did the year after in Virginia. In May, 1764, the inhabitants 
of Boston, in their instructions to their representatives, of 
whom Mr. Otis was one, express themselves in the following 
terms. 


‘We cannot help expressing our surprise, that when so early 
notice was given by the agent, of the intentions of the ministry, 
to burthen us with new taxes, so little regard was had to this most 
interesting matter, that the court was not even called together to 
consult about it till the latter end of the year. There is now no 
room for delay ;—we therefore expect that you will use your ear- 
liest endeavours in the general assembly, that such methods may 
be taken as will effectually prevent these proceedings against us.’ 
Rights of the British Colonists, Append. p. 103. 


This was six months before the subject was discussed in the 
house of burgesses in Virgmia, and more than a year before 
Mr. Henry brought forw ard his resolutions. Wiil Mr. Wirt 
say, alter siehemtnade such as we have made, that, previously 
to these resolutions, * no heart seems to have been bold enough 
to conceive of the idea of resistance by force ?? We believe, 
if he will carefully read the history of Massachusetts Bay 
during that period, he will find, that there were many hearts 
not only bold enough to conceive of resistance, but determined 
enough to enforce it, the moment the exigency of the times 
demanded. To mention the Otises, the Adamses, the Quincys, 
the Hancocks of that time, is enumerating but a small portion 
of those, who knew the tenure, the extent and value of their 
rights, and who were resolved to support them at the hazard 
of. any sacrifice. Instead of the idea of resistance originating 
in Virginia, it does not appear, that the house of burgesses 
even remonstrated till several months after the example had 
been set by some of the other states,—and not until the gov- 
ernments of the colonies had been solicited severally by the 
legislature of Massachusetts ‘to join with them in certain 
measures to prevent a stamp act, or any other impositién and 
taxes upon this and the other American provinces.’ (Journal 
of the House for 1764.) Instructions to the same effect were 
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also voted by the legislature on the same day, June 13th, to 
be sent to their agent in London. * You are to remonstrate 
against these measures,’ say they, § and to prevent the impo- 
sition of any further duties or taxes on these colonies.’ The 
first memorial and remonstrance of the house of burgesses, 
bear date the 18th of December following. New York had 
already remonstrated, ‘and in a petition conceived in such 
strong terms,’ says Gordon, (i. 156,) «and deemed so inflam- 
matory, that their agent could not prevail on any one member 
of the house to present it.’ 


‘The assemblies of Massachusetts and New York were alarm- 
ed—they came to some resolutions, which, with a petition from 
each, to the house of commons, were transmitted to the board of 
trade in England. They were laid before the privy councii on the 
Lith of December, 1764. The Council advised the king to lay 
them before the parliament,—they were never laid before parlia- 
ment—they were suppressed.’ Prior Documents, p. 5. 


We have been led into these details by a wish to correct 
some erroneous impressions, which we think Mr. Wirt’s 
views calculated to produce. We sce no reason for assenting 
to his remark, ¢ that the revolution may truly be said to have 
commenced with Mr. Henry’s resolutions ;’ and much less, 
that the house of burgesses in Virginia led the opposition to 
the stamp act.’ We should the more readily assent to pro- 
positions like these, were it not for the fact, that those re- 
solutions produced no apparent effect in Virginia, or, as far as 
we can learn, in the other colonies. The history of Virginia 
contains no records of any measures of resistance, or any 
consideration of the subject during the five years following ; 
and it would even seem, that the resolutions ‘themselves were 
passed contrary to the general sentiments of the people. There 
was a majority in the house of one only in their favour, and on 
reconsideration the next day, the fifth resolution,-and the only 
one, which was clothed in terms more expressive, than 
what had already appeared in the remonstrances of some 
of the states, was erased from the books by a vote of the 
house. And even in this resolution, we discover nothing 
which indicates more firmness, or a more decided spirit 
of resistance, than in some of the resolves of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, which we have selected. It is as follows ; 
‘ Resolved, therefore, That the general assembly of this col- 
ony have the sole right and power to lay taxes and imposi- 
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tions upon the inhabitants of this colony ; and that every at- 
tempt to vest such power in any person or persons whatsoever, 
other than the general assembly aforesaid, has a manifest 
tendency to destroy British as well as American freedom.’ 
Mr. Wirt would give us all along to understand, that Vir- 
ginia was foremost in bringing about, as well as in conducting 
the revolutionary contest. ‘This we conceive to be a mistake ; 
and it is this mistake, which we have been endeavouring to 
correct ; not because we are disposed to weaken the claims of 
one state, and strengthen those of another, in regard to the 
agency they had in originating and prosecuting the noble de- 
signs, W hich terminated in our independence ; we are only de- 
sirous, that the truth should be known, as nearly as possible, 
to such of his readers as are not acquainted with the subject 
in its various relations. ‘That the people of Massachusetts 
were conspicuous, every one will acknowledge ; but that they 
took the lead we are not ambitious to prove. Virginia was in 
the very first ranks ; her councils were guided by patriotism 
and talents, and she was as bold to act, as prompt to decide. 
The point of precedence between any of the states is of very 
little importance, since the great object could never have been 
obtained, without the united efforts of them all ;—it is a mat- 
ter of historical fact, on which every one can judge. We may 
form some notion, perhaps, of the opinion in England at the 
time, by the following extract from a ministerial publication of 
some note, printed in London, in the year 1769, and entitled 
A Short View of the History of the Colony of Massachusetts 


Bay. 


‘In all the late American disturbances, and in every attempt 
against the authority of the British government, the people of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay have taken the lead. In their publick proceedings, 
as well as in their private writings, they have been constantly hold- 
ine out to us their first charter tights and the original terms of 
their colonization. Every new move towards independence has 
been theirs; and in every fresh mode of resistance against the 


laws, they have first set the example.’ p. 1. 


In connexion with the subject, which we have been examin- 
ing, we must stop here also to correct another errour, into 
which Mr. Wirt has fallen. It is well known, that the com- 
mittees of correspondence, established at the commencement 
of our revolutionary difficuities, were a most powerful engine 
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in promoting the harmony and consolidating the interests of 
the colonies, and in finally securing to them their indepen- 
dence. ‘The house of burgesses in Virginia,’ says Mr. 
Wirt, * had the merit of originating that powerful engine of re- 
sistance.? He adds in a note, 














‘The state of Massachusetts is entitled to equal honour ;—the 
measures were 30 nearly coeval in the two states, as to render it 
impossible, that either could have borrowed it from the other. 
‘The messengers, who bore the propositions from the two states, 
are said to have crossed each other on the way. This is Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s account of it, and Mrs. Warren, in her very interesting 
history of the revolution, admits, that the measure was original on 
the part of Virginia.’  p. 87. 
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This whole statement is quite erroneous. The truth is, the : 
plan originated in Boston more than four months before it was 2 
meditated in Virginia. It was devised by Mr. Samuel Adams, 4 


and Mr. James Warren of Plymouth, (Gordon, i. 312,) and 
the first committee was appointed on the motion of Mr. Ad- 
ams, at a town meeting, held November 2d, 1772. The com- 
mittee consisted of twenty members, who were instructed, 
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‘ To state the rights of the colonists, and of this province in par- 
ticular, as men. as christians, and as subjects ; to communicate and 
ublish the same to the several towns in this province and to the 
world, as the sense of this town, with the infringements and violas 
tions thereof that have been, and from time to time may be made ;— 
also requesting of each town a free communication of its sentiments 
on this subject.” Buston Town Records, as quoted in Dr. Holmes’ 
Annals, il. 300. 





The committee made a report on the 19th of the same month, 
which closes by the following exhortation to the people. « Let 
us convince every invader of our freedom, that we will be as 
free, as the constitution our fathers recognized will justify.’ 
Gordon, speaking of this event, says, ‘the principal actors 
are determined upon securing the liberties of their country, 
or perishing in the attempt. (1. 314.) The plan of corres- 
pondence, proposed by the Virginia legislature in the March 
following, was founded on precisely the same principles, and 
fur the same purposes, as'the one previously adopted in Bos- 
ton,—the former was merely an extension of the latter. Where 
the ‘merit of originating’ lies, then, on the part of Virginia, 
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we confess ourselves unable to discover. Mr. Jefferson must 
also have been mistaken, in his account of the messengers. 
crossing each other ; for the Massachusetts Legislature were 
not in session when the resolutions for adopting this plan were 
passed in Virginia, nor did they convene till more than two 
months afterward. ‘They were already informed of the pro- 
ceedings in Virginia, and one of their first acts was (May 28) 
to approve, in terms of high praise, the extension of the system 
of correspondence proposed by the house of burgesses, and 
to appoint a committee of cooperation. (Gordon, i. 327.) 
Moreover, we are not much pleased with the manner in which 
the author brings forward Mrs. Warren’s testimony in support 
of his position. After speaking of the plan devised by Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Warren, she observes, ‘ the general impulse 
at this time seemed to operate by sympathy ;—thus it appear- 
ed afterwards that the vigilant inhabitants of Virginia had 
concerted a similar plan about the same period.’ (i. 110.) Al- 
though this passage proves the author to have been mistaken, 
it falls far short of * admitting the measure to have been origi- 
nal on the part of Virginia.’ From these statements the in- 
ference is undeniable, that the admirable scheme of corres- 
ponding committees originated in Massachusetts, and was 
carried into operation there, so far as to prove effectually the 
success of such an experiment, several months before it 
was proposed in Virginia. We are the more surprised, that 
Mr. Wirt should fall into such an errour, and dwell so much on 
it, since Marshall, in his Life of Washington, (ii. 139.) seems 
to have had just views of the subject. 

Mr. Henry continued an active member of the house of 
burgesses till the first session of the old continental con- 
gress. He was one of the delegates from Virginia to that 
congress. His biographer gives an animated picture of his 
first appearance there—of the speech he made, and the effects 
it produced. He was the first speaker, it seems, who arose 
on the floor of the American congress ;—the theme on which 
he dwelt—namely, the oppressions of England, and the suf- 
ferings of the colonies—was so popular, and so exactly 
adapted to his peculiar talents as an orator, that he is said 
to have filled all present with astonishment. But this, as it 
soon appeared, was only splendid declamation—calculated to 
give a momentary thrill te the feelings of his hearers, but not 
to lead them to new truths, to correct the decisions of their 
understandings, or to fix impressions, which should guide 
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them in their future opinions and counsels. We must allow 
Mr. Wirt’s fairness in this instance, as well as in many others, 
in showing the failure, as well as the success of his hero. He 
has every where given a high colouring tu the better parts of 
his character, and sometimes drawn the thread of extenuation 
rather too fine, but he never discovers a disposition to conceal 
his faults, or his ill success. His bold and splendid speech 
had drawn on him the notice of the house, and he was ap- 
pointed one of the committee for drafting a petition to the 
king, The task devolved on him—but when the draft was 
read to the house, every countenance fell with disappointmeni. 
It was recommitted for amendment, and finaliy passed over. 
Another was prepared by Mr. John Dickinson, author of the 
celebrated Farmer’s Letters, which was adopted. 

On this occasion Mr. Wirt falls into a train of reflections, 
which contain much good sense, and are clothed inastyle of 
composition more chastened, than is usually met with in other 
parts of the book. 


‘It is a trite remark, that the talents for speaking and for writ- 
ing eminently, are very rarely found united in the same individ- 
ual ; and the rarity of the occurrence has led to an opinion, that 
those talents depend on constitutions of mind so widely different, 
as to render their union almost wholly unattainable. This was 
not the opinion however, it is believed, at Athens and at Rome ; 
it cannot, I apprehend, be the opinion, either, in the united king- 
dom of Great Britain. There have been, indeed, in these coun- 
tries distinguished orators, who have not left behind them any 

ruofs of their eminence in composition ; but neither have they 
left behind them any proofs of their failure in this respect ; so that 
the conclusion of their incompetency is rather assumed than es- 
tablished. On the other hand, there ta been, in all those coun- 
tries, too many illustrious examples of the union of those talents, 
to justify the belief of their incongruity by any general law of 
nature. 

‘ That there have been many eminent writers who, from physi- 
eal defects, could never have become orators, is very certain ; but 
is the converse of the proposition equally true ? Was there ever 
an eminent orator who might not, by proper discipline, have be- 
come, also, a very eminent writer ? What are the essential quali- 
ties of the orator ? Are they not judgment, invention, imagination, 
sensibility, taste and expression, or the command of strong and 
appropriate language ? If these be the qualities of the orator, it is 
very easy to understand how they may be improved by the disci- 
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pline of the closet ; but not so easy to comprehend how they can 
possibly be injured by it. Is there any danger that this discipline 
will tame too much the fiery spirit, the enchanting wildness and 
magnificent irregularity of the orator’s genius ? ‘The example of 
Demosthenes alone, is a sufficient answer to this question ; and 
the reader will, at once, recal numerous other examples, corrobo- 
rative of the same truth, both in ancient and modern times. The 
truth seems to be, that this rare union of talents results not from 
any incongruity in their nature, but from defective education, 
taking this word in its larger, Roman sense. If the genius of the 
orator has been properly trained in his youth to both pursuits, in- 
stead of being injured, it will, I apprehend, be found to derive 
additional grace, beauty, and even sublimity, from the discipline. 
His flights will be at least as bold—they will be better sustained— 
and whether he chooses to descend in majestic circles, or to stoop 
on headlong wing, his performance will not be the worse fur hav- 


ing been taught to fly. 


‘For Mr. Henry and for the world, it happened unfortunately, 
that instead of the advantage of this Roman education, of which 
we have spoken, the years of his youth had been wasted in idle- 
ness. He had become celebrated as an orator before he had learn- 
ed to compose ; and it is not therefore wonderful, that when with- 
drawn from the kindling presence of the crowd, he was called 
upon for the first time to take the pen, all the spirit and flame of 
his genius were extinguished.’ pp. 1UJ—111. 


Seon after the rising of congress, the Virginia convention 
met, forthe second time, at Richmond. Mr. Henry distinguish- 
ed himself in this convention by introducing a series of spirit- 
ed resolutions, proposing to organize the militia and the colony 
in a state of defence. ‘They were conceived in terms so strong, 
as to alarm even some of the warmest advocates for colonial 
resistance,—they were opposed from every quarter, and to 
support them demanded the full exercise of all his powers. The 
speech he made on this occasion, as quoted by Mr. Writ, is 
vastly the best specimen of eloquence, which we have seen 
among the pieces attributed to him. ‘The extract, which we 
make, shows, in decided marks, the character of the whole. 


‘ He had,’ he said, ¢ but one lamp by which his feet were guided ; 
and that was the lamp of experience. He knew of no way of 
judging of the future, but by the past. And judging by the past, 
he wished to know what there had been in the conduct of the 
British ministry for the last ten years, to justify those hopes with 
which gentlemen had been pleased to solace themselves and the 
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house ? Is it that insidious smile with which our petition has been 
lately received ¢ ‘Trust it not, sir ; it will prove a snare to your 
feet. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask 

ourselves how this gracious reception of our petition comports 
with those warlike preparations which cover our waters and darken 
our land ? Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and 
reconciliation F Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be re- 
conciled, that force must be called in to win back our love ? Let 
us not deceive ourselves, sir. ‘These are the implements of war 
and subjugation—the last arguments to which kings resort. J ask 
gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array, if its purpose be 
not to force us to submission ? Can gentlemen assign any other 
possible motive for it ? Has Great Britain any enemy in this quar- 
ter of the world, to call for all this accumulation of navies and ar- 
mies ? No, sir; she has none. Thev are meant for us ; they can 
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be meant for no other. ‘They are sent over to bind and rivet upon : 

us those chains, which the British ministry have been so long for- : 

ging. And what have we to oppose to them ? Shall we try argu- 3 

ment ? Sir, we have been trying that for the last ten years. Have 4 

we any thing new to ofter upon the subject ? Nothing. We have ba 

E held the subject up in every light of which it is capable ; but it : 
has been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and humble sup- =a 
4 plication P What terms shall we find, which have not been already 
; exhausted ? Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves lon- | 
i ger. Sir, we have done every thing that could be done, to avert 4 
f the storm which is now coming on. We have petitioned—we 
have remonstrated—we have supplicated—we have prostrated our- 2 
selves before the throne, and have implored its interposition to ar- q 

ri rest the tyrannical hands of the ministry and parliament. Our pe- : 
7 titions have been slighted ; our remonstrances have produced addi- E 


res: 


tional violence and insult; our supplications have been disregarded ; 
and we have been spurned, with contempt, from the foot of the 
throne. In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond hope 





~~ = ae 
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of peace and reconciliation, There is no longer any room for hope. : 

If we wish to be free—if we mean to preserve invivlate those in- 4 

estible privileges for which we have been so long contending—if 4 

: we mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which we have sf 
a been so long engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves never | ‘ 
i to abandon, until the glorious object of our contest shall be obtain- q 
i ed—we must fight '—I repeat it, sir, we must fight!! An appeal : 
ry to arms and to the God of Hosts, is all that is left us !? pp. 120-122. | : 
An event happened about this time, which brought Mr. 

Henry forward in another point of view. The gunpowder in ‘ 

the magazine at Williamsburgh had been secretly withdrawn, 
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by Lord Dunmore’s orders, to an armed vessel lying in the 
river. ‘This caused an instantaneous excitement throughout 
the colony. Mr. Henry put himself at the head of a large 
body of volunteers, coliected from his native county, and 
marched directly towards Williamsburgh. Others came in 
from all directions to join him during bis march. This bold 
and adventurous enterprize carried terrour into the ranks of 
the royalists, and induced Lord Dunmore to comply with his 
requisitions, while he was yet on his march. He demanded 
either the gunpowder, or a compensation in money adequate 
to its full value. ‘The money was paid to him ; alter which, 
he disbanded his men and returned home. 

He was appointed by the convention, in July, 1775, <« col- 
onel of the first regiment, and commander of all the forces 
raised and to be raised for the defence of the colony.’ But 
the committee of safety seem to have entertained some distrust 
of his military talents, and to have committed the more im- 
portant posts to officers of inferiour rank ; and for some rea- 
son, not very well known, when the Virginia forces were ar- 
ranged under the continental establishment, instead of being 
appointed commander in chief of these forces, he was super- 
ceded by two other officers. He declined accepting a conti- 
nental commission of colonel, and resigned the one he held 
from the state. 

He was soon called to a higher sphere of action, by being 
choson governour of the commonwealth of Virginia. He held 
this office three years, which was the constitutional term of 
successive election. He then retired into the country and de- 
voted himself to the practice of law—was afterward chosen 
governour for two years in succession, but declined a re-elec- 
tion in 1786, because his salary was not sufficient to support 
his family, and discharge the debts, in which he found himself 
involved. His pecuniary circumstances compelled him again 
to resort to his profession, ‘ and during six years he attended 
regularly the district courts of Prince Edward and New 
London.’ 

In 1788, the celebrated Virginia convention for adopting the 
constitution met at Richmond. The different states. under 
the administration of the old congress, were far frem enjoy- 
ing an equalization of privileges ; and it is not to be supposed, 
that such an equalization could have been intreduced without 
exciting, in some quarters, alarm and disaffection. The local 
interests of the commercial and agricultural states were in 
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many respects so opposite, as to render it impossible to devise 
any system of rules, by which they should be made to contri- 
bute their due share to the support of the union, without a 
sacrifice disproportionate to the advantages they should respec- 
tively receive. Objections to the new constitution were accord- 
ingly started. Mr. Henry was a member of the Virginia con- 
vention, and took a leading part in the opposition. He opposed 
the constitution totally and in detail, and urged his objections 
with great earnestness. But they had little weight with the 
majority of the convention ;—after a debate of twenty days, 
the constitution was adopted. Mr. Henry proposed certain 
amendments, and a bill of rights, which were accepted. 

This convention was highly eminent for the talents and 
political knowledge of many of its members. On a careful 

rusal of the volume of Debates, which has been published, 
few would suppose, we believe, from these debates alone, that 
Mr. Henry was the first orator, or the greatest man in the 
house. ‘There is certainly in his speeches much more of 
declamation than oratory ; the soul of eloquence is wanting— 
they neither convince nor persuade—they frequently surprize 
you with the boldness, novelty, and eccentricities, which they 
discover—they distract, and confound, and perhaps unsettle 
for a moment your former opinions, but you feel no conviction 
—a single reflection brings you back, and leaves you more 
firmly fixed if possible in your first decisions. You look in 
vain for the method, the learning, the logical array of argu- 
ments, and just conclusions, which distinguish the speeches of 
Randolph, Madison, Marshall, Lee, and others, who acted 
conspicuous parts in these debates; nor do you find that 
simplicity—artless play of the imagination—rich vein of 
sprightly thought, and happy intermixture of well chosen and 
well sustained fignres, with just. and animated description, 
which are essential to finished specimens of oratory. 

Mr Henry seems to have gone to the convention with a 
determination to oppose every thing ;—it was not the most 
obnoxious only, but every article, to which he objected. He 
was equally eloquent, and equally vehement against them 
all—he was full of his alarms, his fears, and his tremblings. 
He conjured up innumerable spirits, clothed them in most hid- 
eous shapes, and started with terrour at the frightful phantoms 
of his own fancy. He confined himself to no limits of discus- 
sion—he ranged through all space, analyzed all the govern- 
ments of which he appeared to know any thing, put in requisi- 
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tion his whole stock of political, historical, and practical 
knowledge, and kept the pinions of his imagination perpetually 
in motion. In short, every thing of which he had any con- 
ception, within the whole compass of nature and art, and 
which could afford a topick, or give an opportunity for orato- 
rical display, seems to have been brought forward in the long 
parade of speeches, which he made at this convention. You 
will often follow him through an extended series of remarks, 
interrogatories, and exclamations, without discovering a resem- 
blance of analogy between them and the subject of debate ; 
and had all the members declaimed with as much looseness, and 
disregard to the rules of publick debate, as he did, we verily 
believe they might have gone on till doomsday, without ever 
arriving at a conclusion, or becoming much better acquainted 
with the merits of the cause. In the course of the debate, 
general Lee, in referring to Mr. Henry, makes the following 
remarks. 


‘ On so important an occasion, and before so respectable a body, 
I expected a new display of his powers of oratory ;—but instead 
of proceeding to investigate the merits of the new plan of govern- 
ment, the worthy character informed us of horrours, which he felt, 
of apprehensions in his mind, dag made him tremblingly fearful 
of the fate of the commonwealth. Mr. Chairman, was it proper to 
appeal to the fear of this house ? The question before us belongs 
to the judgment of this house. TI trust he is come to judge, and 
not to alarm. He sat down as he began, leaving us to ruminate 
on the horrours which he opened with.’ Virginia Debates, 41. 


We will select two or three passages at random from Mr. 
Henry’s speeches, which appear to us to be any thing rather 
than specimens of good taste, eloquence or argument. 


‘The power of direct taxation was called by the honourable 
ventleman the soul of the government ;—another gentieman called 
it the lungs of the government. If money be the vitals of con- 
cress, is it not precious for those individuals from whom it is to 
be taken? Must J give ny soul—my lungs, to congress ?, Con- 
sress must have our souls—the state must have our souls. 
This is dishonourable and disgraceful. If you part from this, 
which the honourable gentleman tells you is the soul of congress, 
vou will be inevitably ‘ruined. I tell you they shall not have the 
souls of Vi irgitila.? p. 113. 

‘The means, says the gentleman, must be commensurate to the 
end. How does this apply 3 >— All things in common are left with 
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this government. There being an infinitude in the government, 
there must be an infinitude of means to carry iton. ‘T ‘his is a sort 
of mathematical government, that may appear well on paper, but 
cannot sustain supesination, or be safely reduced to practice. 
The delegation of power to an adequate number of representa- 
tives, and an unimpeded reversion of it back to the peeple at 
short periods, form the principal traits of a republican government. 
The idea of a republican government in that paper is something 
superiour to the poor people. The governing persons are the ser- 
vants of the people. Then the servants are greater than their 
masters ; because it includes infinitude, and infinitude excludes 
every idea of subordination. In this the creature has destroyed, 
and soared above the creator.’ p. 281. 

‘ I see beings of a higher order anxious concerning our decision. 
When I see beyond the “hori izon, that binds human eyes, and look at 
the final consummation of all human things, and see those intelli- 
gent beings, which inhabit the ethereal mansions, reviewing the 
politicai decisions and revolutions which in the progress of “time 
will happen in America, and the consequent happiness or misery 
id mankind—TI am led to believe that much of the account on 

e side or the other will depend on what we now decide.’ p. 446. 


But after all, there are many things besides faults in these 
speeches, ‘There are not wanting marks of uncommon talents 
of a peculiar kind. ‘They show a mind of no ordinary scope 
and comprehension—a mind, which had looked with a dis- 
criminating eye into the affairs of men, examined the motives 
of human action, and thought closely on the nature of govern- 
ments ;—they show an imagination vigorous and fertile, but 
irregular and excursive—unconfined in its flights and rude in 
its sports. In regard to the constitution Mr. Henry seems to 
havebeenundera kind of spell—a magical delusion of the under- 
standing. He looks at all objects with disordered opticks, or 
through a distorting and deceptive medium—the speculum of 
his mind reflects no images distinctly. His reasonings are no 
where adequate to the velemence with which he urges his ob- 
jections ; and the experience of thirty years has proved, that 
his fears were as empty, as his objections groundless. It has 
been remarked, that Hamilton thought the constitution defec- 
tive on pr ss directly opposite to those of Mr. Henry— 
the former feared the weakness and inefiici lency of such a gov- 
ernment, while the latter looked on its energies as fatal to the 
liberties of the people. 
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After this convention Mr. Henry was annually chosen a 
member of the Virginia assembly till the spring of 1791, when 
he declined an election, ‘and never again made his appear- 
ance in a publick character.’ During this year the cause re- 
lative to the British debts, which produced some excitement 
at the time, was brought before the Virginia court. Mr. 
Henry was one of the counsel for the defendant, and on this 
occasion ‘he made what has been considered his most distin- 
guished display of professional talents.’ His argument con- 
tinued three days, and more than fifty pages of the Sketches of 
the Life of Patrick Henry are taken up with an abstract of this 
argument, together with the author’s comments. ‘This is a 
trespass altogether unreasonable on the patience and good 
nature of his readers, and unpardonable even on the rambling 
and immethodical plan, which he has thought proper to adopt. 
Mr. Henry continued in the practice of the law tiil 1794, 
‘ when he bade a final adieu to his profession, and retired to 
the bosom of his family.’ 


‘Thave notattempted,’ says theauthor,‘in the course of thesesketch- 
es, to follow Mr. Henry through his professional career. [have no 

materials to justify such an attempt. It has been, indeed, stated to 
me, in general, that he appeared in such and sucha case, and that he 
shone with great lustre; but neither his speeches in those cases, 
nor any point of his argument, nor even any brilliant passage has 
been communicated, so that the sketch that could be given of them, 
must be either confined to a meagre catalogue of the causes, or the 
canvass must be filled up by my own fancy, which would at once 
be an act of injustice to Mr. Henry, and a departure from that his- 
torical veracity, which it has been my anxious study, in every 


instance, to observe.’ p. S75. 


This was the period in which the tide of parties began to 
run high in Virginia. The author has drawn a lively pic- 
ture of the origin of these parties, in which it gives us plea- 
sure to trace the same marks of candour and impartiality, 
which we have mentioned above, as being conspicuous traits 
in other parts of the book. He goes into these details in 
order to exculpate Mr. Henry in some degree from the 
charge of political apostacy. which had been’ urged against 
ins in the latter part of his‘life. But we think he really 
takes too much pains to palliate what he calls the guilt of 
his political aberrations. The evidence, which he gives of 
such aberrations, is not sufficient to demand any palliation. 
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Mr. Henry had been opposed to the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, it is true, but in his last speech to the convention, he 
declared * he wouid be a peaceable citizen,’ and after it had 
been acceded to by all the states, and made the basis of 
union between them, he was willing it should be administered 
on its own principles, and be allowed to prove its strength 
and utility by its effects on the political and civil interests of 
his country. He was a friend to the first and second admin- 
istrations ; but this was entirely consistent with his objections 
to the form of the government administered. We think, 
however, this fact affords additional confirmation of a re- 
mark, which we made above, that he seems te have been 
under a kind of inexplicable infatuation in his conduct at the 
convention ;—his actions there do not appear to have been 
in exact concert with the impressions of his calmer hours, 
and the dictates of his better judgment. 

But the animosities of party did not deprive him of the 
confidence of his fellow citizens. He was again chosen go- 
vernour of the state while in his retirement, but his advanced 
age induced him to decline accepting the office. ‘ The em- 
bassy to Spain, during the first administration, was offered to 
him, and that to France during the second.’ As a proof of 
this last appointment Mr. Wirt refers to the private autho- 
rity of judge Winston—we know not for what reason, as it 
is a fact of notoriety, and inserted in most, if not all the 
histories of the political events of that period. Mr. Henry’s 
letter to the Secretary of state declining the appointment 
may be seen in Wait’s American State Papers, (iii. 423.) 
He was excited by the political ferments in Virginia, which 
were produced by the collision of parties, and in the spring 
of 1799 proposed himself a candidate for the assembly. He 
was chosen—but did not live to act the part, which he 
thought the liberties and rights of his country at that time 
demanded of him. He died on the sixth day of June 1799. 

In private life, Mr. Henry is represented as having been 
distinguished for his mildness, good nature and hospitality— 
habitual in promoting the charities, and punctual in dis- 
charging the duties of life—unassuming in his deportment, 
frank and conciliating in his manners. He was remarkable 
for temperance and frugality in every station, which he occu- 
pied. The love of money was though: :t to be a passion rather 
too predominant in his character tow ards the close of his life. 
His biographer does not attempt to conceal this fault, but 
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endeavours to palliate it, so far as to convince us, that he 
always had a strict regard at least ‘to the legality of the 
means, Which he used to acquire an independence.’ He would 
make it appear, also, that the charge, which had been urged 
against him, of allowing his passion for fame to degenerate 
into envy of his rivals, was ill founded. It is a matter of 
some wonder to us, how a mind, such a Mr. Henry’s is said to 
have been, could employ itself during the long periods of lei- 
sure and retirement, which he enjoyed, even after he had 
arisen to high stations in publick life. He left no manuscripts, 
and except a few letters on the ordinary concerns of life, he 
seems to have written absolutely nothing. He had an uncon- 
querable aversion to the technical parts of his profession, and 
never studied the law asa science. ‘The compass of his read- 
ing was exceedingly narrow. ¢ His library was extremely 
small, composed not only of very few books, hut those, too, com- 
monly odd volumes. Of science and literature he knew little, 
or nothing more, than was occasionally gleaned from conver- 
sation.’ * No love of distinction, no necessity, however severe, 
were strong enough to bind him down to a regular course of 
reading.’ After this, it will not appear surprizing, that he 
took almost no pains to educate his children. 

In his concluding remarks the author asks the question, ¢in 
what did Mr. Henry’s peculiar excellence as an orator con- 
sist 7? He has attempted to answer this question, but by no 
means to our satisfaction. His remarks, indeed, on _ this 
topick, throughout the book, are so desultory, so general, and 
so strange, that when combined they present an image so 
disjointed and ill proportioned, as to convince you at once, 
that it represents nothing. which ever did, or ever canexist. In 
one part or another, his hero is made to possess every ima- 
gwinable quality of greatness—the author’s imagination Is 
incessantly on the alert, and rambling over the whole expanse 
of nature to find i images sufficiently lofty to set these qualities 
forth in what he conceives to be their proper light. Not only the 
grandest objects in nature, but the greatest men that ever lived 
are gravely marshaled into similes and other figures of speech 
to illustrate this notable idol of his imagination. He talks of 
a tremendous cataract, as we have already seen, being «like 
Homer and Henry.’ He discovers, that Demosthenes, Cicero, 
and Henry each made his first appearance in publick at the 
age of twenty seven, and for this, and some other reasons, he 
iclls you «it can be no degradation to the orator either of 
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Greece or Rome, that his name stands enrolled on the same 
page with that of a man, whom ¢a certain distinguished per- 
sonage * has called the greatest orator that ever lived.’ His 
genius is said to have ¢ designed with all the boldness of An- 
gelo; and his imagination to have coloured with all the feli- 
city of Titian.” But even this splendid array of great names 
is not enough ;—* he was Shakspeare and Garrick combined.’ 
{n the debate on his famous resolutions, he is said to have put 
forth his strength *in such a manner, as man never did before.’ 
After these examples, our readers will not expect us to draw a 
character of Mr. Henry’s intellect or eloquence from the des- 
criptions of his biographer. Were we to attempt it, we could 
say only, that he was the greatest orator, and the greatest 
man, that ever existed. 

Although we are not prepared to acknowledge the correct- 
ness of this portrasture, we certainly think very highly of Mr. 
Henry’s talents, the integrity of his life, and the services, 
which he rendered his country. He was an ardent and intre- 
pid patriot, a sincere friend to the cause of rational liberty, 
and an enthusiast in his hatred of tyranny in all its odious 
shapes. The times in which he lived were suited to his genius 
—in other times we doubt if his peculiar powers would have 
raised him to a higher distinction, than that of an eloquent 
speaker at the bar. It was his pride to be considered a man 
of the people, and in courting their favour he was not always 
delicate in the artifices he used, nor very careful to support 
that dignity of character, which never fails to accompany a 
truly great mind. ‘The secret of his eloquence unquestiona- 
bly rested in his power of touching the springs of passion and 
feeling. He had little to do with ‘the understanding or judg- 
ment of his hearers. If he could unsettle the mind from the 
calm moorings of reason, and leave it to be tossed on a tu- 
multuous sea of doubts and perplexities, his work was done ; 
he had only to quell the storm, which he had raised, and lead 
the shattered bark into such a port as he chose. It should be 
remembered, too, that those speeches, which are said to have 
produced the greatest effects, were addressed to the lower 
classes of society, whose feelings are always easily excited, 
and whose opinions are seldom “founded on the basis of ration- 
al conviction. He had lived with these people—had studied 
era characters—was acquainted with their habits of think- 

o, their local interests, their prejudices—he had sought and 
gained their confidence—he possessed their alfections, and they 
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were predispesed to be carried along in the current of his de- 
clamation, Whithersoever he thought proper to lead them. If 
we add, moreover, the general excitement produced by the 
state of the times, particularly in Virginia, it will not be diffi- 
cult to account for his success in kindling a temporary flame 
with materials so combustible, although nothing now remains, 
except in the recollections of his cotemporaries, which would 
give us the impression, that he was better qualified for the part 
he acted, than many others, whose name and whose deeds are 
already forgotten. 

We do not think the present work will add any thing to the 
high reputation as a writer, which the author of the British 
Spy and of the Old Bachelor had justly acquired. After the 
pleasure we had derived from those performances, and the 
expectations they had raised, we were exceedingly disappoint- 
ed on perusing this last specimen of his literary labours. We 
searched in vain for the delicate touches of fancy, the sprightly 
narrative, the judicious and solid remarks, which abound in 
them ;—he is not contented to be plain, and simple, and play- 
ful, and instructive—he disdains to revolve in the sphere of 
ordinary mortals, to walk the humble rounds of common life, 
and cull the flowers, which have been gazed on and admired 
by every passing traveller. He is every where, but in the 
plain trodden paths of nature. 

We were a little surprised to find so many errours of lan- 
guage ina writer usually so correct. We will select a few 
of the most essential. He tells us that ¢ Patrick Henry was 
raised at mount Brilliant’—that «colonel Merideth had been 
raised in the same neighbourhood.’ ‘This use of the word raise, 
we believe, is not to be found in any correct writer. It isa 
provincialism, and, if we mistake nof, confined almost exclu- 
sively to Virginia, and perhaps some of the neighbouring 
states. We have nevereven heard itin conversation, except from 
persons residing in that vicinity. It is common to speak of 
raising cattle, sheep, poultry ; but every speaker, as well as 
writer, who regards the purity of his language, will avoid 
using the word in this sense, when applied to men. Again 
we are told that ‘Mr. Henry’s father intermarried with the 
widow of colone! Syme’—that «Mr. Henry intermarried with 
the daughter of Mr. Dandridge.’ We have heard of inter- 
marriages between families, but never between individuals,— 
Mr. Henry ¢ attempted ¢o locate the shores of the Chesapeake.” 
Truth is said to have ‘set the subject to rights.’ 
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We cannot close without expressing a hope, that Mr. Wirt 
will still find some leisure to devote to the cause of letters and 
taste, amidst the multiplied and important cares, which must 
devolve on him in consequence of his late honourable appoint- 
ment ;-——that he will choose a subject more fruitful, and better 
adapted to his powers and his acquisitions, than the one, which 
has occupied him so long—and that he will support on higher 
ground the literary character, which, from his former produc- 
tions, the voice of publick testimony has allowed him to possess. 
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Art. X. C. Cornelit Taciti opera ex recensione Jo. Jugusti Er- 
nesti denuo curavit J. J. Oberlinus. Cum notis selectis. ‘Tom. 
3. Bostonie ; Wells et Lilly, 1817. 


An American edition of the works of ‘Tacitus has, we 
think, a particular claim to the notice and patronage of all 
those, who profess to be the well wishers of our rising litera- 
ture. We do not say this from a belief in any imagined su- 
periority of the ancients over the moderns in genius or taste. 
We are willing to admit, that Latin and Greek are not every 
thing, nor even the principal thing ; nay more, that there are 
many productions of the ancients, which are read, not for 
their intrinsick merit, but merely as necessary appendages to 
the character of a scholar. ‘Non tantam habent speciem, 
quantam religionem ;’ and itis of little consequence perhaps, 
how soon they lose even this. Nor do we place very high on 
the scale of mental worth those learned labourers, who have 
spent their lives, in settling disputed readings, or explaining 
doubtful passages, in a Greck or Roman classick. It is an em- 
ployment, which has somewhat of the semblance of intellect- 
ual, without tasking the thoughts to that severe work of in- 
venting and combining, which so wears upon the nerves and 
exhausts the spirits. 

After concessions so liberal, we may surely be permit- 
ted to express the opinion, that there are many and great 
advantages, to be derived from the study of the classicks. 
It must be allowed, that even the commentators have not 
been without their use ; they have often thrown much light upon 
history, as well as upon their author ; and afforded great fa- 
cilities to those, who would seek, with higher views, what is 
really valuable in the productions of Greece and Rome. Aft 
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that early period of life, when the languages of these nations 
are usuaily learned, their study affords a useful discipline to 
the mind, which could not, perhaps, at that age, be so well 
derived from any other source. in discovering the meaning 
of a passage, there is not only a vigorous exercise of the pow- 
ers of invention and comprehension ; but in that grammatical 
analysis of each sentence, which is necessary for this purpose, 
a constant process of reasoning is carried on. By transla- 
tion, a youth, while he acquires that copiousness of expression, 
so much insisted on by Quintilian, forms, at the same time, 
the habit of nicely discriminating the import of words, and 
perceiving their minutest shades of difference, and this much 
more from the dead, than living languages ; because their 
idiom and modes of combination vary more ‘from our own. 
The importance of the early formation of this habit will be 
obvious to those, who consider, that language is not only the 
vehicle of our thoughts, when we impart them to others, but 
the very body, in which they appear to ourselves. We think 
in propositions, and in proportion to the propriety and defi- 
niteness of our words. will be those of our ideas. It is true, 
that during the period we have mentioned,-many facts in 
geography, civil and even natural history, might be stored 
in the memory. But, not to mention that, especially with 
the children of the wealthy, there is time enough for all 
these ; we held it to be a maxim, that dicipline, rather than 
knowledge, should be the object of education. We do not 
consider that youth as best taught, who has read or knows 
the most. but him, who carries into the world an understand- 
ing, formed successtully to grapple with whatever subject 
may be proposed, and most able, in whatever situation he 
may be placed, to think and act with sagacity, with truth and 
effect. The languages of theclassicks, once acquired, open to 
the maturer taste and judgment all the stores of ancient wis- 
dom, poetry, and eloquence. Nor is it aslight knowledge of 
the character and manners of a people, their habits of think- 
ing and feeling, their progress in philosophy and morals, 
which may be ‘obtained from the mere vocabulary and pecu- 
liar modes of expression, prevalent amongthem. To be con- 
vinced of this, we have but to recollect, how many ideas in in- 
tellectual and moral science, and even more, in the relations, 
duties, and endearments of domestick life, are, with their ap- 
propr iate terms, common among us, which cannot be expres- 
sed in the language of the Romans. 
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But we have said enough to intimate to our readers, which 
was all we intended, witi what aim, and to what extent, we 
think these studies should be pursued. It is time that we 
proceed tosome remarks upon tie style and character of the 
author, before us. 

The style of ‘l'acitus we should not propose as a model for 
imitation ; it has something perhaps of that affectation, into 
which the Latin writers, after the Augustan age, generally fell. 
Often abrupt and involved, and sometimes so elliptical, as to 
be obscure, it wants that natural ease and simplicity of con- 
struction, Which we admire in Cicero and Livy. Sentences 
perhaps are not unfrequent, in which to readers, principally 
conversant with the writers of the era, we have mentioned, 
even the grammar may seem strained. But the style of 
Tacitus, although it wants simplicity of structure, has ail that 
simplicity, which depends upon the absence, of whatever is 
feeble, unmeaning, or unnecessary. He has, it is true, no 
formal figures, or studied comparisons ; for this his feelings 
were too rapid ; but he abounds in metaphors, the most bold 
and forcible. All inanimate nature beneath his touch lives 
and acts ; ‘terra,’ says he ¢« horrida sylvis, paludibus foda.’ 
He seizes from resemblance every epithet, whicii can increase 
the depth and energy of his expressions ; choosing for his 
purpose even more frequently analogies of effect, than of ap- 
pearance ; and thus employing those, which act not only 
indirectly through the imagination, but immediately upon the 
heart. ‘here is in his stylea vigor, which depends even more 
upon selection, than combination ; and thus he often concen- 
trates in a single word or phrase an import, which no trans- 
lation can convey. His very ellipses, when habit has accus- 
tomed us to their use, bring upon the mind a condensation of 
meaning, which fills, at once, all our powers of conception. 

But it is not for his style, that we principally admire this 
author ; his profound views of the human heart, his just de- 
velopment of the principles of action, his delicate touches 
of nature, his love of liberty and independence, and above all, 
the moral sensibility, which mingles, and incorporates itself 
with all his descriptions, are qualities, which must ever 
render him a favourite with the friends of philosophy and of 
man. 

Tacitus has been truly called the philosopher of historians ; 
but his philosophy never arrays itself in the robe of the 
schools, or enters info a formal investigation of causes and 
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motives. It seems to show itself here and there, in the course 
of his facts, involuntarily, and from its own fulness, by the 
manner of narration, by a single word, and sometimes a gen- 
erai observation. Events, in his hands, have a soul, which 
is Constantly displaying its secret workings by the attitude, 
into which it throws the body, by a glance of the eye, or an 
expression of the face, and now and then a sudden utterance 
of its emotions. It is not the prince, the senator, or the ple- 
beian, that he describes ; it is always man, and the general 
principles of human nature ; and this in their nicer and more 
evanescent, as well as their boldest and most definite expres- 
sions. If we were not afraid of giving too violent a shock 
to classical devotees, we should say, that, in the particulars 
we have mentioned, Tacitus in history is not unlike Miss 
Edgeworth in fiction. There are indeed many circumstan- 
ces, unnecessary to be pointed out, in which they differ ; but 
there is in both the same frequent interspersion in the narra- 
tive of short remarks, which lay open a principle of human 
nature, the same concise development of character by discrim- 
ination and contrast, and the nice selection of some one trait, 
or apparently trifling circumstance of conduct, as a key to the 
whole ; traits and circumstances, which, though none but a 
philosopher would have pointed out, find their way at once to 
every heart. but the historian has none of the playfulness, 
the humour and the mind at ease, which are seen in the novel- 
ist. He knew himself the register of facts, and facts too, in 
which he took the deepestinterest. He records events, not as 
one curious in political relations, or revolutions in empires, 
but as marking the moral character and condition of the age ; 
a character and condition, which he felt were exerting a di- 
rect and powerful influence upon himself, upon those whom he 
loved, and with whom he lived. 

The moral sensibility of Tacitus is, we think, that particu- 
lar circumstance, by which he so deeply engages his reader, 
and is perhaps distinguished from every other writer, in the 
same department of literature ; and the scenes he was to de- 
scribe peculiarly required this quality. His writings comprise 
a period, the most corrupt, within the annalsof man. The 
reigns of the Neros and of many of their successours seemed 
to have brought together the opposite vices of extreme barba- 
rism and excessive luxury ; the most ferocious cruelty and 
slavish submission ; voluptuousness the most effeminate, and 
sensuality worse than brutal. Not only all the general chari- 
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ties of life, but the very ties of nature were annihilated by a 
scliishness, the most exclusively individual. ‘The minions of 
power butchered the parent, and the child hurried, to thank 
the emperour for his goodness, ‘The very fountains of abomi- 
nation seemed to have been broken up, and to have poured 
over the face of society a deluge of pollution and crimes. 
xiow important then was it for posterity, that the records of 
such an era should be transmitted by one, in whose persona! 
character there should be a redeeming virtue, who would him- 
self feel and awaken in his readers that disgust and abhor- 
rence, which such scenes ought to excite? Such an one was 
‘Tacitus. ‘Vhere is in his narrative a seriousness, approaching 
sometimes almost to melancholy, and sometimes bursting 
forth in expressions of virtuous indignation. He appears al- 
ways to be aware of the general complexion of the subjects, of 
which he is treating ; and even when extraordinary instances 
of independence and integrity now and then present them- 
selves, you perceive, that his mind is secretly contrasting 
them with those vices, with which his observation was habit- 
ually fainiliar. ‘hus in describing the pure and simple man- 
iers of the barbarous tribes of the north, you find him con- 
stantly bringing forward and dwelling upon those virtues, 
which were most strikingly opposed to the enormities of civil- 
.ized Rome. He could not, like his cotemporary Juvenal, 
treat these enormities with sneering and sarcasm. To be 
able to laugh at vice, he thought a symptom, that one had 
, been touched at least by its pollution ; or to use his own words, 
and illustrate, at once, beth of the remarks, we have just 
made ; speaking of the temperance and chastity of the Ger- 
mans, he says, * Nemo enim illic ridet vitia, nee corrumpere 
et corrumpi seeculum vocatur.’ Therefore it is, that in read- 
ing Tacitus, our interest in events is heightened by a general 
sympathy with the writer, and, as in most instances, it is an 
excellence, when we lose the author in his story, so in this, it 
is no less an excellence, that we have him so frequently in our 
minds. It is not, that he obtrudes himself upon our notice, 
but that we involuntarily, though not unconsciously, see with 
his eyes, and feel with his feelings. 

In estimating, however, the moral sentiment of this historian, 
we are not to judge him by the present standard, elevated and im- 
proved, as it is, by christianity. Tacitus undoubtedly felt the 
influence of great and prevalent errours. That war with bar- 
barians was at all times just, and their territory and their per- 
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sons the lawful prey of whatever nation could seize them, it is 
well known, had been always the practical maxim of the 
Greeks, as well asthe Romans. Hence we are not to be sur- 
prised, that in various passages of his work, he does not ex- 
press that abhorrence of many wars, in which his country- 
men were engaged, which we might otherwise have expected 
from him. ‘This apology must especially be borne in mind, 
as we read the life of Agricola. ‘The invasion of Britain by 
the Romans was as truly a violation of the rights of justice and 
humanity, as that of Mexico and Peru by the Spaniards ; and 
their leader little better in principle, than Cortes and Pizarro. 
Yet even here, full as was ‘Tacitus of the glory of his father- 
in-law and of Rome, we have frequent indications of sensibility 
to the wrongs of the oppressed and plundered islanders. The 
well known speech of Calgacus breathes all the author’s love 
of liberty and virtue, and exhibits the simple virtues, the gen- 
erous self devotion of the Caledonians, in their last strugaie 
for independence, in powerful contrast with the vices and am- 
bition of their cruel and rapacious invaders. 

We have mentioned what appear to us the most striking 
eharacteristicks of the author before us. When compared 
with his great predecessour, he is no less excellent, but essen- 
tially different. Livy is only an historian, ‘Taeitus is also a 
philosopher ; the former gives you images, the latter impres- 
sions. Inthe narration of events, Livy produces his effect by 
completeness and exact particularity, ‘Tacitus by selection 
and condensation ; the one presents to you a panorama—yon 
have the whole scene, with all its complicated movements and 
various appearances vividly before you ; the other shews you 
the most prominent and remarkable groups, and compensates in 
depth, what he wants in minuteness. Livy hurries you into the 
midst of the battle, and leaves you to be borne along by its 
tide ; Tacitus stands with you upon an eminence, Ww here you 
have more tranquillity for distinct observation ; or perhaps, 
when the armies have retired, walks with vou over the field, 
points out to you the spot of each most interesting particular, 
and shares with you those solemn and profound emotions, 
which you have now the composure to feel. 

If the remarks we have already made are true, it is obvious 
that an adequate idea of whatever is most remarkable in Taci- 
tus, cannot be obtained from translations. The language of this 
author is the language of poetry. the language of association 
andsnuggestion. Although in many respects universal, yet it 
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is much modified, if not formed, by the habits of living and 
thinking, in which we have grownup. There may be acoin- 
cidence in the radical ideas of corresponding terms in differ- 
ent tongues ; but in the innumerable trains of images and im- 
pressions, which cluster around them, which constitute their 
retinue of relatives and dependents, and indicate their rank 
and consequence, there must be the greatest variety, A word, 
which in one language is associated only with circumstances 
of dignity and interest, may have its corresponding word in 
another, connected with those of meanness and vulgarity. 

These general remarks have a particular force, when ap- 
plied to a diction, like that of Tacitus, full of metaphor and 
allusion. Besides, there is a life and freshness in an original, 
which is almost always lost in a translation. ‘lhe general 
facts and ideas may be preserved, but deprived of all, that 
gave them spirit and interest. ‘Translation seems to throw a 
sort of winter over the page ; there are the same trees, but 
they are stripped of their foliage ; the same fields, but they 
have lost their verdure ; the same streams, but they are fro- 
zen. Of the translations of ‘Tacitus, the only ones, with which 
we are acquainted, are those of Gordon and Murphy ; and 
for ourselves we confess we prefer that of the former. It is 
very literal, and though antiquated and uncouth, often re- 
minds us of the original. ‘I’o the English reader we suppose 
the latter will be more acceptable. ‘The style is easy and ac- 
commodated to our own idiom ; but it is not Tacitus. Gor- 
don is an old coin, rough cast indeed and rusty ; but we can 
easily imagine it to resemble one of the emperours. Murphy 
is a modern imitation, polished and bright ; but might as well 
be called a Louis, as a Cesar. 

We owe perhaps an apology to our readers, for entering, at 
this time, into the particular character of a work, so long a 
favourite with the learned. We have been induced to do it 
by an earnest desire, to cooperate with the liberal efforts of the 
publishers of the present edition, toencourage among us a taste 
for the best Latin classicks. In adding the works of Tacitus 
to those of Cicero, they have greatly increased the obligation, 
which the friends of American literature already owed them. 
The editions of the historian of the Ceesars, most common in 
our libraries and beok stores, are the Edinburgh, and that of 
Oberlin ; neither of them well suited to the character of our 
scholars. "The former, entirely without notes, does not afford 
those facilities, which are almost necessary, for understand- 
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ing the author ; while the latter is greatly enlarged in size, 
and consequently in expense, by a multiplicity of notes, the 
principal object of which is, to settle by argument and an- 
thorities the true reading of the text. 

In the present edition, which is a republication of Ober- 
lin’s text, the editor has, yery judiciously we think, omitted 
most of the critical notes, while he retains those, which are 

explanatory, adding many others of the same character, prin- 
cipally from Brotier. He has also inserted from Brotier the 
pedigree of the Czsars, with short biographical notes to each 
name ; containing in the whole nearly fifty pages, together 
with a very copious historical index. He has omitted the 
index latinitatis ; because, we presume, it was thought 
to be rendered unnecessary by the explanations in the 
notes. Weare thus furnished with an edition of Tacitus, 
which, while it offers to the student all the helps, he can de- 
sire, is Without any of the voluminous appendages of, to us 
at least, unnecessary learning ; and promises, so far as we can 
judge, to be more useful, than any with which we are at pres- 
ent acquainted. We repeat, that we think the publick already 
much indebted to the talents, classical learning and taste of 
the editor of this work ; and we earnestly hope, the publishers 
will find in a liberal patronage sufficient inducement to add, 
in due time, to those of Cicero and Tacitus, editions of Quin- 
tilian and Livy, and if possible all the best Latin classicks, 
which will, beside their intrinsick merit, have, to every Ameri- 
can, the strong recommendation, that they are our own. 


—- 


Art. XI. History of the United States, froin their first settlement 
as English Colonies, in 1607, to the year 1808, or the thirty 
third of their sovereignty and independence. By David Ramsay, 
M. D. Continued to the Treaty of Ghent, by S. S. Smith, D. D. 
and LL. D. and other literary gentlemen. 5 vols. 8vo. Phila- 

delphia, M. Carey, 1816. 


Any historical work, from the pen of Dr. Ramsay, has a 
high claim to respect. lis character, as an historian, i is too 
well established, either to need proof, or to require com- 
ment. Whoever had read his History of the American 
Revolution, or his History of South Carolina, could not 
fail to take up the volumes before us with more than ordinary 
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expectation. Such, at least, was ours; and to say, that we 
have read them with interest and pleasure, were but faint 
commendation. No American, who loves his country, could, 
after the perusal, say less. It were easy to characterize the 
work generally and honourably ; but general characteris- 
ticks, as ithas been observed of « general discourses,’ are, ‘for 
the most part like large prospects, where the eye is lost by 
the wide compass it takes, and sees so many things at once, 
that it sees nothing distinctly.’ Nor do we sit down merely 
to praise. ‘The reviewer, not less than the historian, is bound 
to the observance of laws, which cannot be violated with im- 
punity. There are canons of criticism, as well as of history, 
an ignorance or contempt of which must render commenda- 
tions and strictures alike insignificant. One precept, in the 
critical code, we mean not to forget ; 


‘With mean complacence ne’er betray your trust, 
Nor be so civil,as to prove unjust.’ 


The Memoir of Dr. Ramsay, prefixed to this work, is too 
interesting to be passed over unnoticed. We all love toknow 
something of the man, as well as of the author. By this 
well writien Memoir it appears, that Dr. Ramsay was born 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1749, and educated at 
Princeton college ; that he afterwards commenced the prac- 
tice of physick in Maryland, where he continued to practise 
with much reputation for about a year, and then removed to 
Charleston, South Carolina, where ¢ he rapidly rose to emi- 
nence in his profession and general respect.’ ¢ In our revolu- 
tionary struggle, he was a decided and active friend of his 
country, and of freedom ; and was one of the earliest and most 
zealous advocates of American independence. From the de- 
claration of independence, to the termination of the war, he 
was a member of the legislature of the state of South Carolina.’ 
In 1782 and in 1785, he was elected a member of the continental 
congress ; and for one year discharged the important duties of 
president pro tempore ¢ with much ability, industry, and impare 
tiality.’ 

As an historian, § he was above prejudice, and absolute mas- 
ter of passion.” Who else could have dwelt upon the merits of 
the revolution, and ‘told an unvarnished tale ?? We may speak 
calmly of the times that have long since passed by, and of 
events in which we have no concern ; but when we speak of 
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the times in which we live, or of events concerning which we 
can say with Adineas, 


——(uceque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quoruin pars magna fui, 


it is almost impossible to write or speak without prejudice ; 
yet such was the noble victory obtained by the American his- 
torian over himself.’ It was his opinion, ‘that a historian 
should be an impartial recorder of past eventsfor the information 
of after ages ; and by this opinion he was always governed.’ 
‘In society he was a most agreeable companion ; his memory 
was stored with an infinite fund of imteresting or amusing 
anecdotes, which gave great sprightliness and zest to his con- 
versation.’ It is but justice in us to record, what is omitted 
in the Memoir, but what, we know, was worthy to be written 
in marble, his courteous and philanthropick offices to strangers. 
He was equally ready to afford medical assistance to the inva- 
lid, seeking health inthe mild climate of Carolina ; and kindly 
encouragement to the literary adventurer, seeking employ- 
ment in the state. In his character were blended the finest 
traits of the British Howard, and the Roman Meecenas. 

‘As a husband, as a father, and in every domestick relation 
of life, he was alike exemplary. ‘The closing scene of his life 
was alone wanting to put a seal to his character. He fell by 
the hand of an assassin, whom he had never wronged, but 
whom, on the contrary, he had humanely endeavoured to 
serve. If harmlessness of manners, suavity of temper, and 
peaceableness of deportment—if a heart glowing with benev- 
olence, and a disposition to do good to all men, are character- 
isticks that would promise to any one security, he had not, 
on all these grounds, the least cause to apprehend, or guard 
against hostility. ‘The fatal wound was received in the open 
street, and at noon-day, under circumstances of horrour, cal- 
culated to appal the stoutest heart ; yet the unfortunate victim 
was calm and self-possessed.’ 

‘Having been carried home, and being surrounded by a 
crowd of anxious citizens, after first calling their attention to 
what he was about to utter, he said, «1 know not if these 
wounds be mortal ; [ am not afraid to die ; but shonld that be 
my fate, I call on all here present to bear witness, that I con- 
sider the unfortunate perpetrator of this deed a lunatick, and 
free from guilt. During the two days that he lingered on 
the bed of death, he alone could survey, without emotion, the 
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approaching end of his life. Death had for him no terrours ; 
and, on Monday, the 8th of May, 18:5, about seven in the 
mernings 


‘fle gave his honours to the werld AQAID, 
His blesses d part to heaven, and slep tin peace.’ 


‘The principal publications of Dr. Ramsay were, The His- 
tory of the Revolution in South Carolina, published in 1785 ; 
the History of the American Revolution, published in 1790; 
the Life of Washington, published in 1801 3 a iteview of the 
improvements, pregress, and state of medicine in the eigh- 
teenth century ; the History of South Carclina, published in 
18083; a Biogr aphical Chart, to facilitate the study of His- 


tory ; and Memoirs of Mrs, Ramsay, published in 1811. A 
short time before his death, he had committed to the press « A 
brief History of the Independent or Congvegational Church in 
Charleston.’ This work, if published, has not yet reached 
is. It must be interesting to the christian community. The 
early settlement of this church, and the respectable character 
of its ministers. particularly Cotton, Smith. Tennent, Hollins- 
head, and Keith, give it claims to particular notice. «To 
this church,’ it is observed in the Memoir, * Dr. Ramsay had, 
from his youth, been strongly attached ; and this little history 
was meant as a tribute of his affection!’ 

His ‘last and greatest work,’ in the opinion of his bio- 
erapher, is a Univ ersal History, not yet published, but which, 
for upwards of forty years, he had been preparing for the 
press. It was to consist of a series of volumes, which, when 
tinished, were to be entitled * Universal History American- 
ised, or a Historical View of the world, from the earliest re- 
cords to the 19th century, with a particular reference to the 
state of society, literature, religion, and form of government 
in the United States of America.’ Such an Universal His- 
es is thought to be ‘a desideratum in literature. If the 

cation be equal to the design, this work will be worthy of 
a zy in the library of every respectable man in the United 
States, and will greatly add to the permanent literary reputa- 
tion of the nation.’ 

The work before us was designed to be an extension of the 
plan of the author’s History of the American Revolution, ‘so 
as tac omprehend the histor y of the colonies, anteriour to that 
event 2 but the reader is apprised, that he «may expect no 
ssore of the colonial history of the British provinces. than 
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what is general, and, in some respects, common to the whole, 
and necessary to a proper view of the revolution. All that 
was valuable in the autior’s history of the American revolu- 
tion, is incorporated in this work. ‘To it a view of the civil 
aud military history of the colonies anteriour to the revolution 
is prefixed; and a history of the United States, from the 
peace of 1783 to the year 1808, is subjoined. Irom the last 
period, the hisiory is continued to the close of the late war, 
by the Kev. Dr. Smith, late president of the college in New 
Jersey, and other literary gentlemen. 

Our respect for the author, and sympathies with his or- 
phan famiiy, induce us to subjoin the following Note, which be- 
speaks a patronage, that will be not less honeurar y to the one, 
than kindly to the other. *'Lhe profits of this work are to 
be applied exclusively to the education and support of the nu- 
merous family of the author, whose only patrimony is the 
reputation of their father and his valuable manuscripts. Dr. 
Ramsay left eight children, four sons and four daughters ; 
of these, all the sons are minors. It is tobe hoped that the 
generous feelings of the American people will be excited in 
behalf of the family of a man, whose wuole life was devoted 
to the service of his country.’ 

The plan of the first volume is well adapted to its profess- 
ed design, which was, to give a general view of colonial his- 
tory, antecedently to the American revolution. In the exe- 
cution, however, there is no proportionate regard to the sev- 
eral colonies. Maryland, for example. occupies but four pa- 
ges, and South Carolina but one page and a half, while New 
Hampshire fills out nearly fifty pages, too greata proj Ortions 
of which is a transcript from Belknap’s details of Indian 
wars and depredations. Where the history of a colony is 
wanting. a general historian has a good a; ology for brevity. 
The early history of Maryland by Bozman, published in 
1814, came out. probably, too late to enrich that article. 
For South Carolina the author refers us to his own history 
of that state; but, though delicacy might restrain him from 
repeating much of what he had before published, concerning 
the state to which he belonged, a fuller view, even here, of 
so important a colony were desirable. A thorough knowl- 
edge of American history cannot, indeed, be obtained, but 
trom the local histories of the several colonies; yet, in a 
retrospective survey of them, with reference to their ultimate 
formation into independent states, some regard should be had 


to their intrinsick and relative importance. 
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The materials of this volume are drawn from authentick 
sources. Dr. Ramsay was well acquainted with the primi- 
tive history of New England, and rose above provincial prej- 
udices. He was neither beguiled by the general accuracy of 
Uhalmers, to imbibe his prepossessions ; nor seduced by the 
classick elegance of Robertson, to copy his mistakes. If the 
reader be merely inquisitive after historical truth, he may be 
satisfied with an assurance, that the author has been careful 
and judicious in the selection of his authorities, though he 
has seldom seen fit to name them. Such an omission, espe- 
cially where large and numerous paragraphs are literally 
copied from preceding writers, we cannot but think excep- 
tiovable. Had the author more uniformly taken the mate- 
rials, and wrought them up with his own skilful hand, his 
work would have had greater symmetry in its parts, and 
more uniformity in its stvle. A handsome edifice might, 
doubiless, be constructed by dilapidations from the Temple at 
Ephesus, the Lyczeum at Athens, and the Pantheon at Rome ; 
it would noi, however, escape the strictures of a connoisseur, 
who could trace the marble to its quarry, distinguish the di- 
versity of style andwrders of architecture, and assign the 
component parts to their original fabricks. Similar’ stric- 
tnres might here be easily made ; but we content ourselves 
with discountenancing a method of compiling history, which 
tends to cramp genius, to prevent originality of composition, 
to make, in short, mere copyists, instead of such historians 
as have rendered Greece and Rome immortal. We know 
Thucydides and Xenophon, Livy and Tacitus, even in frag- 
ments. Every historian should have his own character, and 
preserve it. Dr. Ramsay had no need of plagiarism. He 
had judgment and skill, and was master of an excellent his- 
torick style. His professionali and other engagements might 
not allow him to do more with his materials ; and it may 
have been his intention to give the authorities. In the His- 
tory of the Revolution, his originality sufficiently appears ; 
and the grace, which it imparts to that portion of the work, 
makes us the more regret, that it did not accompany the 
whole. Compilation may resemble the bird, in fable, bedeck- 
ed with foreign plumes; but this indulgence is not given to 
a work, claiming to be original. History should resemble 
the Nile, that receives, indeed, numerous tributary currents, 
but intermingles them in one undistinguishable and majestick 
stream. 
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To these remarks, extorted from us by a regard to present 
literary justice, and to future literary improvement, it is 
with pleasure we add, that so much of the colonial history is 
given in the first of these volumes, as to prepare the reader, 
who has not either opportunity, or leisure, for consulting the 
local histories of the colonies, to enter with advantage upen 
the subsequent narrative of the rise, progress, and termina- 
tion ef the revolutionary war. ‘This portion of the history, 
comprised chiefly in the second volume, is substantiaily the 
same, that was previously published in two small octavo vol- 
umes, but improved in the arrangement, and by occasional ad- 
ditions. The character of this part of the work is so well 
established, that we respectfully pass by it, simply expressing 
our belief, that it will always hold a distinguished rank in 
the historical productions of our country. 

Of the last volume, nine chapters were written by Dr. 
Ramsay. ‘The three first of these chapters complete the rev- 
olutionary history, to which succeeds the Civil History of the 
United States. In this additional history the author appears, 
again, in his own original character, and is highly interest- 
ing. A clear account is given of the origin, completion, and 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States; of the 
principles, policy, and measures of the national government ; 
and of the most important occurrences in our domestick and 
foreign relations. ‘The wisdom of the statesman, the patri- 
otism of the citizen, and the fidelity of the historian, are ev- 
ery where apparent. The candour of Dr. Ramsay deserves 
peculiar commendation. ‘Though of strict republican princt- 
ples, he gives a very impartial account of Jay’s treaty, of the 
inflammable affair of Genet, and of the extraordinary mission 
to France. His concluding remark on that treaty, which, 
at the time, was pronounced by many to be pregnant with 
evil, is worthy of a Christian historian ; «This magnani- 
mous policy closed all grounds of controversy, growing out 
of the war of the revolution. The beneficial effects, result- 
ing therefrom, evinced the wisdom of accommodating dis- 
putes by moderation and reciprocal concession, in preference 
to deciding them by the sword.’ 

The manner, in which the subject of impressments is treat- 
ed, is highly honourable to the author's feelings, judgment, 
and principles, 


‘Good humour began to return between the two countries; but 
it was not of long duration. One impediment stood in the way of 
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a perfectly good understanding. The right of searching Ameri- 
can ships, and of impressing British sailors from them, is so strong- 
ly claimed by one, and so firmly resisted by the other, that a com- 
promise, on middle ground, is next to impossible. Both are right, 
on the principles they, respectively, adopt. ‘To the right of ex- 
patriation and the freedom of the Ocean, the Americans, from 

rinciple and interest, are friendly. On the same grounds, tiie 
British are opposed to both, and claim their native sailors, where- 
ever found, as national property. Pruceediag on these ideas, the 
British search neutral vessels, and impress from them such sailors, 
as are supposed to be born within the limits of their empire. The 
Americans are tenacious of their sovereignty ; the British of their 
existence, which they consider as involved in the support of their 
navy. From the collisions of principles and intecest, there is an 
increased irritation kept up between the two countries, whenever 
Britain is involved in war, and her peace endangered, by the in- 
discreet or arbitrary conduct of wrong-headed individuals. With 
the most honest intentions, frequent mistakes must unavoidable 
happen. ‘This results from the sameness of language, and often 
of dialect. It is a well-known fact, that the American born chil- 
dren, of Irish and Scotch emigrants.to the United States, often 
retain so much of the peculiar accent of their parents, that they 
might honestly be mistaken, for natives of Scotland or Ireland. 
In deciding on the political condition of these and others, ques- 
tions both of law and fact are determined by hot-headed naval of- 
ficers, acting as judges, juries, and executioners. From their de- 
cisions there is nu appeal.’ pp. 81, 82. 


The remarks and counsels, at the close of the twenty- 
ninth and thirty-third chapters, deserve the attention of 
United America. The following is the conclusion of the 
last chapter, written by Dr. Ramsay. 


‘That peace has been preserved, between the United States and 
Britain, for the twenty-five years subsequently to the treaty of 
1783, proves the general practicability of avoiding war. It sel- 
dom happens, that there are so many Saletes of irritation, as eXx- 
isted between the two countries, for nearly the whole of that pe- 
riod. Britain viewed the Americans as ungrateful subjects, who, 
by the interference of the French, had succ eeded in an unprovok- 
ed rebellion. The latter considered the enh as, at first, an un- 
kind stepmotlier; afterwards, a cruel enemys; next, a bad neigh- 
bour; and, lastly, an insolent, overbearing, naval power, hostile 
te equal maritime rights. Each charged the other with having 
broken the treaty. ‘The British denounced the Americans, as a 


people devoid of common honesty, in neglecting the payment of 
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their just debts. The latter retorted, that the former, in violation 
of the treaty of 1783, retained, for twelve years, possession of 
military posts. within the United States; illegally captured their 
vessels; impressed their seamen ; encouraged the Indians to deeds 
of desolation and murder ; 21d the Barbary powers, in their pi- 
ratical expeditions. For several years, hatred to England, and 
cvod wishes for the successes of her enemy and rival, France, ex- 
tensively prevailed. With all these, and other excitements to 
contention, the relations of peace were preserved between the 
two countries. As this has been effected, in opposition to so ma- 
ny obstacles, by a spirit of accommodation, final justice, and tem- 
porary forbearance. no doubt can exist of the practicability, in 
most cases, of extinguishing wars, in embryo, if nations, general- 
ly, in their intercourse with each other, guided themselves by 
these noble principles. | 

¢ Pursuing this line of conduct, the United States, with the ex- 
ception of petty wars with barbarians, on their own frontier, and 
on the coast of Africa, have been preserved in peace, ever since 
the termination of their revolution, from colonies to states. For 
the greatest part of this period, equal to the quarter of a century, 
the nations of Europe have been drenched in blood. The men, 
destroyed by their wars, would have constituted nations. The 
treasure expended would have converted wildernesses into gar- 
dens ; swamps and marshes into fertile fields. It would have lev- 
elled or perforated mountains; extended inland navigation, to an 
incalculable extent; connected rivers, lakes, seas, and oceans 
with each other; and, in a variety of ways, promoted human 
happiness. While they were wasting their energies, in mutual de- 
struction, the citizens of the United States, enjoying the blessings 
of peace, have been employed in inaking arrangements for the 
diffusion of knowledge and religion ; in reforming and improving 
their civil institutions, for the better government of their people. 
Their population has increased, from three millions to six; their 
commerce, from small beginnings, to be superior to that of every 
other nation in the world, one only excepted. ‘Their revenue has 
increased, from an inconsiderable sum to the annual amount of 
sixteen millions of dollars. Their exports have nearly doubled in 
price, and trebled in quantity ;~ while their manufactures were 
daily extending. Such have been the ellects of peace and inde- 
pendence in America. Happy citizens of the United States! 
thrice happy will you be, if vou continue to waik in the paths of 
peace. and prudence, and virtue, which you have hitherto trod- 
den” pp. 86—88. 


The editor having supplied what the author had omitted, on 
the * Relations of the United States with the Barbary Powers, 
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and the affairs in which Aaron Burr was implicated,’ the 
continuators proceed with the history from 1508 to the treaty 
of Ghent, in. December, 1814. If the narration of facts be 
correct, the spirit of Ramsay is «found wanting.’ It was 
composed, perhaps, too near the time of the events which it 
records, to admit of a cool, philosophical recital. ‘The original 
historian, however, had presented to his successours a fair 
model, which, if it were merely for the preservation of that 
uniformity and consistency, required by the Roman critick, 
they should have more closely imitated. 


‘servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet.’ 





A precept of the same well known author, to preserve a 
work in manuscript nine years, might, perhaps have been 
profitably observed ; 


‘ Nonum prematur in annum, 
Meinbranis intus positis.’ 


If it would not have essentially affected the body, it might 
have softened the spirit of the work. 

The history of the origin of the war between the United 
States and Great Britain is drawn up too much in the style of 
an advocate. A sip of the waters of Lethe may, occasional- 
ly. be useful to historians, as well as to those who are accus- 
tomed tothe waters of Helicon. To know what to forget, is 
often more diflicuit than to know what to remember. Dryden 
tells us, 


‘Poets lose half the praise they would have got, 
Were it but known what they ‘discreetly blot. ‘ 


Why may not this be said, also, of prose writers? Much of 
the preliminary history of this war is discreetly obliterated. 

The events of the war are recorded with apparent accuracy, 
but with a minuteness, disproportionate alike to the magnitude 
of the subject, and to the other parts ofthe work. ‘The occur- 
rences of two years and a half occupy about two hundred 
pages. It is a narrative, however, which, liable as it is 
to some exceptions from criticks and statesmen, exhibits the 
spirit of our soldiery, and especially the enterprise, skill, and 
valour of our seamen, in alight, well adapted to command the 
admiration, not of Britain only, but of all Europe. In its 
present form, it may better please soldiers and mariners, and 
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such citizens as love the sound of national glory ; but we 
should prefer the succinct manner of Thucydides, of Sallust, 
and of ‘lacitus. A deeper tinge, too, of Ramsay’s mildness 
and philanthropy would have heightened our estimate of the 
performance. ‘The burning of an Indian town and village is 
mentioned without stricture ; and an outrage, that excited 
universal horrour, is called ¢ a signal violation of the peace,’ 
and an ¢ unfortunate occurrence.’ 

‘To whatever exceptions the war itself is liable, the results 
will, we hope, as our historians believe, prove ultimately fa- 
vourable to neutral rights, and lessen, if not prevent, those 
evils, of which we have so long and so justly complained. The 
inflation of national pride, however, would be a serious and 
portentous evil. When we call to mind the ambition of 
former republicks, we deprecate the effects of this passion, 
should it be a characteristick of our own. We could have 
wished, that something similar to what we have observed of 
the pacifick spirit, principles, and counsels of the first of our 
historians, at the close of his part of the work, had appeared 
at the conclusion of the whole ; but we find the reverse. 
The American eagic is exhibited, as ready to unclench her 
arrows, rather than as holding forth her olive branch. Be- 
lieving, as we do, that war is “the greatest enemy to liberty, 
we cannot but consider the pacifick policy, recommended by 
the venerable Ramsay, adapted to make a republick free, 
prosperous and happy. But sage historians seem destined, like 
Cassandra, not to be believed, until events prove the wisdom 
of their counsels, and the truthof their predictions. Troja fuit. 

As a specimen of the style and manner of the Continuators 
of Ramsay, we give the following extract, relative to commo- 
dore Perry’s victory. 


‘The ocean is the usual scene of naval conflict ; but Perry and 
Barclay met on the bosom of Erie. Over its waves their two 
governments claimed common jurisdiction in the time of peace ; 
andin war each asnired to its exclusive exercise. The command- 
ers built and equipped their respective squadrons. Barclay. had 
the advantage of time in the beginning, and the advantage of force, 
when the contest ceased to be a competition of artizans. He 
eagerly sought his rival,as early as informed of his departure from 
Erie, with full confidence in his advantages. His vessels had been 
trimmed, aud his men seasoned, in a previous cruise around the 
lake ; an advantage professional men would consider almost a 


guarantee of victory, against a squadron of equal force just out of 
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port. But the mind of commodore Perry overluoked the whole 
with a steady regard to the consequences ; and, in the greatest ex- 
tremity, enabled him sv to combine manceuvre with force, as to 
wrest success frou: hisopponeat. Noone can doubt that the issue 
of the memorable contest is to be ascribed to the superiour abili- 
ties of the American commander, aud the skill and valour of his 


comrades.’ pp. 249, 200. 


There is a passage in the Continuation, which, to say 
nothing more, Violates the dignity of history. * Tie imagi- 
nation, rioting in the glory of New Orleans, shrinks from a 
glance at its contrast in the tame surrender to the enemy of 
kastport, Castine, and Machias.’ It is altogether of a poetical 
cast, and must be so understood. But, as it is inserted in a 
historical work, it is proper to observe, that the writer ap- 
pears to have known nothing of the geographical position of 
these villages, situated in an extreme part of tie United 
States ; of their proximity to the British settlements ; of the 
depth of the waters by which they are accessible; of the 
smallness of their population ; of their remoteness from the 
capital, and from every section, of Massachusetts Proper ; of 
the impracticability of raising, on a sudden cnergency, a suf- 
ficient number of troops to repel armed ships ; and of the in- 
significancy of these places, compared with the capital of 
Louisiana. Had theenemy made a successful descent on the 
petty island of Ossabaw or St. Catherine’s in Georgia, or at 
Montauk Point, the imagination might as easily have made 
outa contrast, and shrunk from the glance. 

In the Continuation, we were sorry to find the word ¢ fortune’ 
frequently used, instead of « Providence.’ One instance, af- 
ter a very handsome description of Perry’s victory, is the 
more striking, when contrasted with his own official account, 
equally distinguished for its brevity, modesty, and piety. The 
style of the victor is, ‘It has pleased the Almighty to give to 
the arms of the United States a signal victory over their ene- 
mies on this lake.’ ‘The style of the historian is, « Whatever 
of good fortune presided over it, was on the side of the British 
squadron ; and under its auspices, at one moment, commodore 
Barclay had good reason to expect the award of victory in 
his favour ; but to the advantages of superiour force, greater 
numbers, and previous discipline, commodore Perry opposed 
energy, patriotism, valour, and enterprise. The verdict was 
sienally in hisfaveur. ‘The palm was decreed to the arms of the 
i nited States.’ Here the goddess Fortune has all the attributes 
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with which she was ever arrayed in heathen mythology, with 
the addition of others, that belonged to the Fatal Sisters. She 
‘ presides over’ the issue of tiie battle; the British commodore 
fights * under her auspices ;’ she pronounces ¢ the verdict;’ 
and, finally, she «decrees the palm.’ ‘This is placing the 
reader, in good earnest, on classick ground. It had, how- 
ever, been more classical, more laconick, and more intelligt- 
ble to have said, at once, with Virgil, 


¢‘ Sic volvere Parcas.’ 


The frequent appeal to those passions, which are the 
erigin of wars, is adapted to excite a love of military glory ; 
but it does not accord with the spirit and character of the re- 
ligion of the Prince of peace. When the reader meets with 
‘a proud day,’ * a proud triumph,’ and ¢ proudest hopes,’ and 
is told that * he will now be mtroduced to scenes,’ where * he 
will find results on which the American people may reflect 
with pride ;? he will conclude, that the respectable divine, 
whose name stands at the head of the literary associates, some- 
times * nodded,’ as well as Homer, if he were not, occasion- 
ally, even a ¢ sleeping partner.’ 

The style of Dr. Ramsay is justly characterised in the 
Memoir of his Life. "The writer of it ‘ speaks the opinion of 
men well qualified to judge, when he says that ¢ as a historian 
Ramsay is faithful, judicious, and impartial ; that his style 
is Classical and chaste ; and if occasionally tinctured by ori- 
ginality of idea, or singularity of expression, it is perfectly 
free from affected obscurity, or laboured ornament. Its en- 
ergy of thought is tempered by its simplicity and beauty of 
style.’ 

Between this and the style of the Continuators we perceive 
a difference, while the predominant character of each is highly 
respectable. ‘The one has more simplicity ; the other has 
more force. ‘That is distinguished for perspicuity ; this, for 
animation. ‘The language of the first is more pure ; that of 
the last, more elevated. ‘The construction in the one is more 
natural: in the other, more rhetorical. ‘The one has fewer 
graces ; the other has more faults. In the one, we seldom find 
occasion for verbal criticism ; inthe other, not unfrequently. 
Specimens of what appear to us faults in the style, afe sub- 
joined, 

In the first volume. we object to eventwated, renitency, capti- 
vated, for captured, aforehand, knack, auxiliary aids 3; in the 
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third volume, in the Continuation, chiefly, we object to bring 
about, cast about, counted on, shoved against, resentment eaaspe- 
rated, suspicions afloat, deep stake, in uriaied fanaticism, under- 
took responsibility, prodigal of heroism, progressed, dashed upon 
the retreating Indians, jaded [applied to men after a rapid 
march,] peppered [by grape ates patriotick apostolick admin- 
istrator of the diocese of Louisiana.* 

These blemishes are observed, not to detract a particle from 
the value of the work, but to encourage and promote that 
classical purity, which is justly required in literary produc- 
tions, and for the want of which the severest strictures have 
been made in Europe, upon American publications, The 
faults of admired authors are apt to be imperceptibly copied. 


‘ Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile.’ 


We wish to see our language cultivated, together with the arts 
and sciences, that America may have her classical historians, 
as well as her philosophers and poets. In the progress of im- 
provement, however, we believe no time can be predicted, 


when the volumes before us will not be viewed as an ornament 


to our libraries, and an honour to our country. 


— — - 


Art. XII. Vegetable Materia Medica of the United States, or Medi- 
cal Botany, containing abotanical, general and medical history of 
the medicinal plants indigenous to the United States. Mlustrated 
by colowred engravings. “Br y William P. C. Barton, M. D. &c. 
Professor of Botany in Pennsylvania University. No. 1. Phi- 
ladelphia, M. Carey & Son, 1817. 4to. pp. 76, plates 6. 


American Medical Botany, being a collection of the native medicinal 
plants of the United States, containing their botanical histor y 
and chemical analysis, and properties and uses in Medicine, 
Met and the Arts, with coloured engravings. By Jacob Bige- 
low, M. D. Ru mford Professor and Lecturer on Materia Melli- 
ea and Botany, in Harvard hg: steep University Press, 
Hilliard & Metcalf, 1817. No. 1. royal 8vo. pp. 110, 
plates 10. 


WE have in previous numbers devoted some of the pages 
of this journal to notices of works on natural science, which 


* We observe an errour in vol. i. p. 85, where Philip’s war is mentioned 
as already related; but the relation is subsequent, pp. 256-8, 
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‘ nal 
have appeared in this country, from our own citizens. We 


have regarded the appearance of these works, as some of the 
most interesting events in our national history. ‘lhe minds 
of our countrymen begin to feel the same influences which 
give character and peculiarity to our civil and political tusti- 
tutions. Our eyes begin to open on the broad and rich field, 
which solicits inquiry onevery side. What is worth learning 
begins to be perfectly learnt. Our intellectual structures begin 
to be polished, and completed. Their materials are more diit- 
gently searched for, and though other nations have used many 
of them, we can hardly be said to be gleaners, for some of our 
harvests have as yet never been reaped. Men of science 
among us, are not in search of fragments, or ruins. Our 
mines can scarcely be said to have been opened. Our forests 
still continue the first-born of the continent. We haverivers 
unexplored, and a thousand hills whose flowers have only 
blossomed for the sun and the air. If we then are destituce of 
the antiquity of human institutions, we should never forget 
that we possess the antiquity of nature. If we want what has 
developed the greatest minds of Europe, we have in its place, 
what Europe, in its most enlightened portions, must be forever 
destitute of. ‘The revolutions of nations will not always be 
wanting here, and the materials of history, poetry, and the 
drama, will be furnished us, when all that now should most 
interest us in nature Is gone, 

There are some periods of the world more favourable for 
every particular pursuit than others. We should infer, from 
facts, that the present is peculiarly favourable for the advance 
of science. We hear from every country almost daily ac- 
counts of useful and astonishing discoveries. Men that can- 
not command the materials of useful knowledge at home, are 
departing for distant and unknown countries. Others are re- 
turning with new facts for the naturalist, and new materials 
for the speculations of the philosopher, the statesman, and the 
moralist. ‘There is something very peculiar in this universal 
intellectual excitement. ‘There is an earnestness In pursuit, 
which almost promises to leave nothing unexplored, and which 
might hereafter cause the conquerors of nature to take up the 
complaint of the victor of the world. It should, however, 
never be forgotten, that though the objects which are the 
province, and materials of scientifick investigation always re- 
main the same ; yet the means of inquiry are inexhaustible. 
A certain mode of chemical research; for instance, occupies 
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an age. ‘The system appears perfectly well founded, and its 
principles seem to be the necessary inductions from weil as- 
certained facts. But the records of this science are iuil of 
its revolutions, and prove that the political institutions of man 
are hardly less stabie, than those of his sciences. ‘ihere is 
hence something consolatory even in the oblivion, or uselessness 
of the labours of man. ‘Vhe mind is ever sure of materiais 
for its operations, however vigorous, and thus an imteliectual 
ennui never need to be apprehended. 

In the midst of so much mental excitement abroad it is mat- 
ter of great pleasure to feel its influences at home. ‘Vo feel 
that we are anxious io establish inteilectuai as well as politi- 
cal relations with Europe. ‘That we are returning tie obliga- 
tions we have always been under to foreign science, and that 
government as well as individuals are concurring to pay tiie 
debt. 

[t would appear from our scientifick history, that botany has 
far exceeded the other departments of natural scieace, in the 
degree of interest it has excited. Its first cultivators here, were 
Europeans, and one of its earliest teachers Dr. Adam Kuhn, 
a pupil of Linneeus. He lectured on botany in the University 
of Pennsyivania, and a very fine genus bears his naine. Ina 
period not very remote from the present, North America of- 
fered a sure harvest for the botanist. Its forests were origi- 
nal in all their characters, and although many of its vegeta- 
ble productions were similar to those of other continents, these 
resemblances and identities were to be ascertained. Its 
flora had never been studied. Its leaves were literally the 
sport of the winds. ‘The discovery of genera was an easy 
task, and almost every forest furnished new and highly val- 
uable localities. By comparing the flora of this country with 
the valuable herbarium of Pallas, striking aflinities are found 
to exist betweenthe vegetable productions of North America, 
and those of the North of Asia, while others are discovered to 
be common to both countries. A page might be filled with 
the names of men who have at different periods come hither, 
to collect materials for science or fame, and volumes with the 
marvellous tales which enliven their narratives. ‘The Flora 
of Virginia, by Gronovious, compiled from Clayton’s Her- 
barium ; that of Carolina, by Walter ; of North America, by 
the elder Michaux ; and that of the same continent, by 
Pursh, should not be nassed in silence, nor should the His- 
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tory of the Morest Trees of North America. by Michau:: the 
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younger, be unnoticed. In its application of botany to the 
arts, this work has hardly an equal. ‘The vegetable trea- 
sures of this continent which have solicited and received the 
laborious researches of these and many other distinguished 
botanists, are immense, ‘Tie single genus of oak, as botan- 
ists have observed, comprehends within the United States 
more species, than Europe reckons in the whole amount 
of its trees. With such opportunities for distinction and use- 
fulness it was not to be expected, that our own countrymen 
would long continue to look in silence, at the successful labours 
of others. It has happened that botany has been zealously 
cultivated. It has been taught at our universities, and many 
valuable works have at different periods been published con- 
cerning if. 

Among those of our own nation, who have advanced this 
science, the late professor Barton deserves to be noticed. This 
writer owes his publick estimation to his botanical researches. 
He published an elementary work on botany, and a few, not 
very important papers, on some indigenous medicinal plants. 
The great work, however, on which his reputation might 
have safely reposed, viz. the Flora Virginica, he did not live to 
complete. Botany found a zealous and learned cultivator in the 
late Reverend H. Muhlenburgh of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
The collections he made towards a Flora, and the facts he pub- 
lished in Europe, are numerous and highly valuable. His 
Catalogue contains an extensive list of the native and natural- 
ized plants hitherto known in North America. 

Dr. Manasseh Cutler published in the first volume of the 
Memoirs of the American Academy of Arfs and Sciences, a 
paper containing a catalogue of the vegetables of such parts of 
New England as he visited ; and Dr. Hossack has given the 
publick a catalogue of the Elgin Garden in New York, 

We take great pleasure in adding to this very slight sketch 
of our botany, the work of Mr. Elliott, which is at present un- 
der publication. This work, entitled * A Sketch of the Botany 
of South Carolina and Georgia,’ is hizhly honourable to the 
talentsand industry oftheanthor. Ittakes the firstrank among 
similar works which have appeared among us, and when 
completed will claim for the author the gratitude of his coun- 
try. and associate him intimately with the distinguished bot- 
anists of Europe. In one department of his work, namely, 
that of the medicinal properties ef the plants he describes, 
Nir. k.iliott has been favoured with the assistance and talents 
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of Dr. James Macbride, of Charleston. From the honoura- 
bie mention of this gentleinan in the preface of this work, its 
friends must have been gratified that the author had such an 
associate. Dr. Macbride, in atour through some of the states, 
visited New England, at the close of the last summer. Much 
of his time was devoted to our botany. In this pursuit his 
zeal was unbounded, and his high attainments and pure love 
of this svience, were a sure pledge of his constancy, and suc- 
cess. In his death, which happened a few days aft r his 
return to Carolina, the science of botany has lost a faithful 
cultivator. We have made this passing mention of Dr. Mac- 
bride, not merely from motives of personal esteem and respect, 
but because we believed him worthy a place, in an enumera- 
tion of those, who had been instrumental in promoting useful 
science among us. 

The method hitherto pursued by ution and American 
botanists of carefully collecting the plants of different states, 
and publishing them as distinct works, will ultimately result 
in a perfect flora of the country. ‘This method is one of the 
best that could have been adopted. ‘The region under exami- 
nation will be thoroughly explored, for the personal reputa- 
tion of the individuals engaged is too immediately involved, 
for them to trust to any other than a personal examination of 
the objects of their pursu't. We should not here be unmind- 
ful of the Jabours of professor Bigelow in this portion of the 
continent. We regard his Flor sie Bostoniensis, as a fair 
promise of still greater efforts in his favourite science. Profes- 
sor Barton has | promised the publick a work on the plants of 
Philadelphia and its environs, entitled Flora Philadelphica. 
Of this work a Prodromus has appeared. 

The preceding is a very short account of the labours which 
have been bestowed on the botany of North America. Of trav- 
ellers who have incidently given some attention to this inter- 
esting subject, we have said nothing. We owe a great deal 
to the Messrs. Bartrams, for what they have done, and when 
we recollect that the remnant of the collection of Messrs. 
Lewis and Clark, consisting of only about one hundred and 


' fifty specimens, contained but a dozen plants at present known 


to be natives in North America, that the greater part were 
new, containing many new and distinct genera ;—we cannot 
but join with Mr. Pursh in regretting, that a much more ex- 
tensive collection, ‘made on their slow ascent towards the 
Rocky mountains, and the chains of the Northern Andes, had 
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unfortunately been Jost, by being deposited among other things 
at the foot of those mountains.’—We have consulted that part 
of Castgliont’s travels in the United States, which relates to 
our botany. ‘This italian traveller visited this country in 
1785, and remained till the close of 1787. ‘The part of his 
work devoted to plants is the larger half of the second volume, 
and embraces those only, which the author thinks the most 
useful. He gives an ac: ount of their reputed medicinal prop- 
erties, among the Indians and white inhabitants, and an enu- 
meration of their various synonymes. 

Concerning the vegetable materia medica of North America, 
as a particular object of scientifick research, a great deal has 
not beea written, aud of that very little is tobe relied on. ‘The 
first work of much consequence on this subject was published 
by a German botanist, Dr. Schoepf, who came to this country 
during the revolutionary war. Except this work, no very 
important one onthe same subject has until very recently ap- 
peared. ‘The collections of the late professor Barton towards 
a materia medica have added but little to our former knowl- 
edge on the subject, and although occasionally a candidate for 
a medical degree has made some indigenous medicinal article 
the subject of an inaugural dissertation, it has not always hap- 
pened that such works have materially increased our confi- 
dence in the substances investigated. 

Within a very short period, however, the medical and scien- 
tifick publick have been presented with the first parts of twe® 
works, exclusively devoted to American medical botany, 
and conducted on a similar plan. We refer to the works 
Which stand at the head of this article. It is a circumstance 
perhaps to be regretted, that two works of this kind are about 
to be furnished during the same age, or at the same time. 
Competition, and the good influences of rivalship in other 
cases can be of little advantage in this. For unless the au- 
thor has already acquired profound knowledge, in_ this 
branch of valuable science, at least, if he is incapable 
of adding considerably to what is already known, and 
more especially of making important discoveries, his labours 
will be useless. Merely to compile, is very frequently to 
perpetuate errour, and where vague report, or even the sanc- 
tion of very remote authority is at all admitted in works of 
this kind, as in any degree a basis for opinion, or motive for 
recommending an article, the profession not only remains un- 
enlightened, but the publick may even be injured. These 
Vol. VI. No. 3. 45 
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works are in their very nature expensive. Artists of va- 
rious kinds are to be employed for executing the plates. and 
the form of the volumes is one which very much enhances their 
expense. It is hence very unfortunate that precisely similar 
works, as to plan, should appear together. The publick may 
endure the expense, but labour may be but poorly rewarded. 
The works themselves may suffer, for the authors may cal- 
culate the chances of failure, and bring out their voluines as 
cheap as they can. Wemay have indu'ged our iiiagination in 
these remarks, more than our judgment; but as we abstain- 
ed from felicitation, we thought it proper to state the grounds 
of our regrets. 

Before we enter deliberately on the analysis of these vol- 
umes we will stop a moment to consider what is requisite 
to the individual, who enters on such important scientifick 
Jabours, and what we look for in such works. We have 
thought that he should give some pledge to the publick of his 
qualifications for his task. We do think he should be enabled 
from extensive personal observation to substitute truth for 
what has hitherto been merely conjecture, as to the medicinal 
powers of our plants ; that he should either increase our con- 
fidence in their virtues, or satisfactorily show that such con- 
fidence has been hitherto misplaced. It should be no part of 
the design of the author to astonish or amuse. His great ob- 
ect should be to benefit science, and of course ourselves. 
The greatest accuracy should be studied in the representa- 
tions of the plants treated of. If the publick are to know 
them in the fieid from thetr portraits in a book, those por- 
traits should be accurate likenesses. If they have the fea- 
tures, and complexions of the real objects, expression need not 
be laboured after, and the truth of nature shou'd never be sa- 
crificed to the mere gracefulness of manner. We look insuch 
works for accurate botanical descriptions. ‘These should be 
as perspicuous as their nature will allow. They should be 
scientifick, without being needlessly technical. The refer- 
ences should only extend to standard works. In its medical 
department no time or room should be sacrificed to merely 
vague and indefinite reports. This part of such works is that in 
which the medical profession is most interested, and it should 
receive paramount attention, In that portion devoted to vege- 
table chemistry, the greatest accuracy should be studied. 
The author, we conceive, in all cases in which an analysis is 
reported, should institute experiments himself, and if author- 
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ity be adduced to confirm his own observations, it should not 
be very remote authority, and if possible, such only as has 
been recognised by men of science as perfectly satisfactory. 
V egetable chemistry is comparatively a modern science. It 
is but lately that plants have been examined by the best es- 

tablished principles of chemical science, or agreeably to the 
best methods for such investigations. 

It may be objected to these views, that they are two rigid, 
and that to delay publication until a certain approximation to 
perfection is made, would be to withhold many useful truths 
indefinitely from the publick, and perhaps to withhold them 
forever. Were the ordinary channels of publication closed, 
there might be some truth in this objection, but while they 

continue unobstructed, we really see no reason for giving im- 
portance by expensive decoration, to unimportant and well 
known facts. Such works as these under notice should de- 
serve tobepermanent. They are not like the ephemeral papers 
of a medical journal, which are written in haste, uexpen- 
sively printed. and then forgotten. Onthecontrary, their ob- 
jects constitute a very impor ‘tant department of medical science, 
and generally, in Europe, have engrossed the better talents of 
the profession. Finally, we look in works like these for new 
facts, the results of a cautious and judicious course of experi- 
ments on indigenous articles, which have as yet been unnotic- 
ed; whether untried species of genera, already known to pos- 
sess active medicinal properties, or of such genera as have nev- 
er been medicinally employed. Accurate drawings, and de- 
scriptions of such plants, would assist to advance the scienc Cs 
and such investigations of them directly tend to lessen the 
number of useless articles, which now overburden the materia 
medica. These are the views which have presented them- 
selves to us as perfectly rational ; such as we think our read- 
ers will concur in, and such as will conduct us through the 
analysis of these works on medical botany, with the best 
chances of furnishing an useful account of them to the publick. 

Professor Barton details at some length, in the preliminary 
observations to his work. the benefits that may accrue to the 
medical profession in America from a careful examination of 
its vegetable materia medica. ‘From a close attention to our 
materia medica,’ he remarks, ‘and from some experiments 
he has recently made, he is convinced that not a few of our 
indigenous plants are sufficiently important to be introdweed 
into the daily practice of the physicians.’ (p. 13.) In the 
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next ~—- we are informed that the drawings and colouring 
of the plates have been made by the author’s own hand ; that 
he has been three years collec ting materials for his work ; 
that he has delivered three courses of lectures to students con- 
cerning the planis to be described, and that he announced to 
his class his intention to publish this work, in May 1816. 

The first plant figared and described in this volume is 
the Chimaphila Umbellata 3; vulgarly called Pippsisse:wa.... 
Winter Gr.en.—This is the Pyrola Umbellata of Linnzeus, 
It appears that Michaux long thought it proper to elevate 
two of the species of Pyrola into a genus, Mi. Pursh lias 
accordingly done this, and furnished thie generick name, which 
stands at the head of the first article in “this voiume. <A iull 
botanical history of the plant follows, and also iis chemical 
analysis.—This analysis was not however made by the au- 
thor. It is the substance of an Inaugural Dissertation, de- 
fended by Dr. John Mitchell for a medical degree at the 
Pennsylvania University in 1803.—The generai results of 
two experinents only are mentioned. The first experiment 
consisted in pouring alcohol upon half an ounce of the dried 
leaves. ‘The mixture was exposed to a moderate tempera- 
ture 24 hours, then filtered. Upon evaporating to dryness, a 
residuum weighing eighty six grains was obtained. + By 
the addition of water to this residuum, nineteen grains of 
gum were procured.’ Second experiment. In this, water 
was substituted for alcohol in the first instance. Similar 
steps were then followed, to those just named, ¢ a residuum 
was obtained weighing forty eight grains. By the addition 
of alcohol, tw enty two grains of resin were procured from 
this remaining powder.’ 

From this analysis of Dr. Mitchell, the author turns to 
the « Medical (we should have preferred medicinal) proper- 
ties’ of the Chimaphila. We have examined this head very 
carefully. We had already been made acquainted with the 
diuretick properties of this plant, and had read Dr. Somer- 
ville’s opinion on its stomachick properties. Thelate Dr. Bar- 
ton’s paper had also been some time in print, and we had 
seen the drawing, not very accurate however, of the plant it 
the fifth volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. We 
passed through the pages of Professor Barton’s work, which 
are devoted to a collection of these authorities, and <Cinip ae 
ed the additional evidence of the known effects of this plant, 
Which we were to find in the details of the extensive person- 
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al observation of the author. He informs us he exhibited it 
in four Cases at the marine hospital, under his care, at tie 
navy yard in Philadelphia, with evident good effects. Aiter 
acknowledging the obligations we are under to Engtish phy- 
sicians for the knowledge we actually possess with regard to 
the medicinal properties of this plant, Professor Barton, 
(p. 27.) observes, * and if future and more extensive trials of 
it in dropsical affections, should confirm the high character 
given to this plant by Dr. Somerville, we have much reason 
to congratulate ourselves on the accession to the materia med- 
ica of so powerful a diuretick ; one, not only divested in its 
introduction to the stomach of any nauseating or other un- 
pleasant consequences like those of digitalis and squill ; but 
actually exerting a roborant effect on that organ. manifestly 
increasing the appetite, and producing very agree abie feel- 
ings in the patient, soon after it is taken.’ We unite sin- 
cerely with the author in his oxpreaven of congratulation 5 
but we think he will agree with us, that he has lett a wide 
field of interesting, and highly abel experiment, with an 
acknowledged useful article, for the zeal and leisure of some 
future writer on our ¢§ Vegetable Materia Medica.” We 
think also that allunder the head *C&conomical use’ of this plant 
might be very properly waved in the next edition, and what is 
observed on that head. transferred to the « medical properties,’ 
An explanation of the plate closes this article. 

The next plant contained in this work is the Sangwinaria 
Canadensis of Linneeus ; the Blood Root, and Puccoon of 
the vulgar. A very elaborate reference is made to the au- 
thors who have written upon the plant, or quoted its charac- 
ter, and to their several works. ‘These with numerous vul- 
gar appellations of the plant occupy a page. ‘The next is oc- 
cupied with a list of * Synonyma,’ &c. together with a descrip- 
tio uberior, taken from the MS. of the author’s Flora Phila- 
delphica. There is a grammatical errour in the first line of 
this descriptio, which appears te have escaped the writer’s no- 
tice; * Succo fulvo exudans chelidonii,’ for succum fuloum— 
The four succeding pages are occupied with a botanical his- 
tory of this plant. ‘lhe root is an interesting part of this 
vegetable, not merely on account of its medicinal properties, 
but from the peculiarities of its structure. These peculiari- 
ties, however, do not seem to have attracted the attention of 


the author, or per ‘haps mor e correctly. they are not very lig 
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tinctly contained in his description. The size, and the 
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our are noticed, and something, not very definite however, 
said of its shape. ¢ It is commonly of the shape represented in 
the plate, though not unfrequently, particularly in the new 
plant, shorter and contorted or bent upwards,’ It is impor- 
tant, however, to have this distinctly stated, since the pre- 
morse, or bitten appearance is very remarkable in the roots 
of offsets ; it is in fact from the separation of the decayed 
root from the new one, that this bitten appearance ts derived, 
It is difficult to conceive how this structure should have es- 
caped the author, for it may be observed even in the dried 
root. We have already alluded to the plate. All the authori- 
ties quoted by the author agree that the number of petals 
composing the coroila is eight. ‘The author himseif says 
about eight. He has counted from seven to fourteen. In the 
plate, however, the corolla is made up of nine petals. This 
appears to be a departure from authority, if not from nature, 
for which we perceive no sufficient motive. ‘The smali leuf, 
which in the plate is observed to rise from the root, and en- 
circle the stalk of the flower and proper leaf of the plant, is 
in nature merely a sheath. It may be intended for such by 
the author ; if so, the veins apparent on it have deceived us. 
The colouring of the plate of the Sanguinaria bears little 
resemblance to nature. From this plate we see no proprie- 
ty in the denomination the plant has received. The colour- 
ing of the root, in the copies we have seen, is unfortunate. It is 
any thing but red. We look in vain for the very remarkable 
and beautiful manner in which the flower is enveloped by the 
young leaf. Professor Barton has further been totally un- 
mindful of the length of the petals, some of which, being 
longer than others, give the flower a very peculiar shape. It 
the author had not distinctly stated at the foet of the plate 
that it was ‘drawn from nature by W. P. C. Barton,’ we 
should on viewing it merely have supposed this a copy 
from Dr. Downey’s plate of the Sanguinaria in his in- 
augural dissertation, badly coloured, by an indifferent artist. 

A chemical analysis succeeds the description of this plant. 
This is not made by the author. It should not, however. on 
that account be passed in silence. The following quotation 
contains all that is said on this head. * From the Chemical 
Analysis of Puccoon, made by Dr. Downcy, it appears, that 
there i is a gum, a resin, and a saponaceous or extractive mat- 

fin the root ; and that the gum is in the greatest abundance. 

results also from the same experiments, that the active 
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principle of the plant resides chiefly in the gum and extrac- 
tive inatter, but especially in the former.’ (p. 37.) This anal- 
ysis deserves notice. It was made in 1803, ‘The author 
will agree with us, that the improvements made since that 
period i in such analyses, and which are among the best proofs 
of the rapid advance of chemical science, deserve the notice 
of every one who wishes to follow its progress, and make it 
subservient to important purposes. We think he will still 
further agree with us, on this point, when we inform him, 
that an analysis of the root of this plant has been re- 
cently made, and that it furnishes no evidence of gum, in 
the substance.—Dr. Downey, however, found this to be in ex- 
cess, and to constitute the most active part of the vegetable. 
It would be but to repeat the principles prescribed ourselves 
in a former part of this article, were we to venture a comment 
on the unfortunate tendency of the author’s credulity in ad- 
nitting, as authovity, the analysis of a medical student, 
made fifteen years ago, on a subject so interesting, and re- 
quiring so much accuracy as the chemical analysis of vege- 
tables. 

‘ Medical Properties.°—The Sanguinaria Canadensis is 
possessed of very striking medicinal properties ; it ts a very 
powerful article, producing in excessive doses severe derange- 
ments in the system. This plant therefore, which is very 
common among us, deserves a very careful experimental in- 
vestigation. The author says, ‘ but it is here present: -d to 
the physician principally for its emetick power.’ (p. 37.) In 
the next page, however, we find this declaration; «I have 
never used this plant with a view to its emetick effects.’ 
The only trials in fact, made by Professor Barton with 
this article, were witha spirituous tincture of it, in three 
cases, and with manifest effect, «used in the same way as 
wine bitters? The authorities quoted, are Dr. Schoepf, Dr. 
Dexter of Cambridge, (Boston,) Mass. Dr. Downey, Dr, 
Thacher, Dr. Barton, and Dr. Alien. Professor Nathan 
Smith, now of Yale College, is not noticed, although he com- 
municated a verv full and valuable paner on this article some 
years ago,published in the 1st vel.ofthe London Medical Trans- 
actions. —It appears then that Professor Barton has not added 
a single new fact on the subject of the medicinal pronertics of the 
Sanguinaria Canadensis.—¢ Hconomical uses.’—Dr. Downey 
again appears, in support of the economical uses of the plant, 


He employed it as a dye. If what it said of the Maryland 
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farriers be of any importance, it would have been well to 
have mentioned some authority to support what ¢7is said.’ 
An explanation of the plate closes the account. 

Cornus Florida—Dogwood.—Nearly two pages are occu- 
pied witn the names of books, authors, synonymes, &c. Under 
toe head of *Synonyma’ the author has anticipated much 
tiiac would interest us under medicinal properties, aad is in 
fact entirely out of place as it now stands. We refer to what 
fvilows tie abbreviations Pharm. Qual, Vis. Usus. Ac. Now 
ali tis has nothing to do with Syxonyma., ‘The three next 
pages contain a very iuli account of the botanical history, and 
p- 48 is headed © liemical Analysis. ‘This analysis is taken 
from Dr. Waiser’s Inaugural Dissertation, read in Philadel- 
pita, in What year is not mentioned. We have not met with 
any other analysis of this plant, and although perhaps we 
should feel pertectly satisfied with Dr. Walker’s, we confess 
we should tiave been gratified to have seen his results confirm- 
eti, or corrected by a series of well conducted experiments by 
Dr. Baton .Vedical properties’—This tree seems to 
possess active medicinal properties. Lt has striking affinities 
with Peruvian bark, and in some cases may be employed as 
a substitute, oras an useful auxiliary. ‘I have never,’ says 
Protessor Barton, p. 54, * used the Dogwood, in any form as 
a medicine, and therefore call the attention of our physicians 
to it, entirely on the authority of those who have written on 
the article, and frequently employed it.2. The professor has 
therefore added nothing to our previous knowledge of the me- 
dicinal powers of this plant. 

‘(Economical uses..—From the firmness and lightness 
of the woed of the Cornus Florida, Professor Barton 
thinks that it may be advantageously employed for the 
handles of carpenters’ tools, and for the manufacture of fifes, 
children’s whistles, &c. and informs us, that the Creole Ne- 
groes of Norfolk, Virginia, substitute it for what is vulgarly 
called saltstick ; and that their fine white teeth are a full proof 
of its remarkable tooth cleansing superiority. Dr. Walker 
made a good ink of the powdered bark, ¢ which was used by 
Dr. Walker in writing his thesis.’ (p. 56.) We again would 
remark, that we think it is out of place to speak of the uses of 
plants in epizootick diseases. under the head of economicks. If 
they cure the diseases of horses or cows, they exert medi- 
cinal powers, and should be noticed as exerting such.— 
Mention is made, we think out of place, of the excellences of 
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an iufusion of the ripe berries of the Dogwood in spirit or 
brandy, as a ‘morning bitter’ and for *‘ common purposes.’ 
‘This we do not clearly comprehend. But unless the Professor 
means a‘ morning bitter’ to be used in diseases, or as purely 
prophylactick, and we should even question the propriety of 
recommending spirituous tinctures habitually even with this 
last view, wecannot but seriously recret, that the recom- 
mendation found a place in his work at all. To us, such hints 
take from the dignity of scientifick works. 

Triosteum Perfoliutum—Fever root—Red flowered fever root. 
Of the plate which stands first, and is explained at the end, in 
this article, we shall take some notice. The leaves are the 
most prominent parts of the plant. ‘There appears to be what 
we would call a botanical anachronism in this drawing. The 
leaves have acquired the size which is nearly peculiar to that 
state of the plant in which the fruit is found perfect, but the 
plait itself bears flowers in the representation. We do not 
think the author has been happy in his colouring of the flowers. 
We should hardly call the colour an obscure purple. The 
shape is that of buds, or of any thing else but flowers. Th eleat 
is, in nature, entire. Professor Barton represents it as crenate. 
Its base is most frequently narrow when the plant is in flow- 
er ; it is here represented as very broad. The fruit or berry 
is of the same hue as the flowers, and in the descriptio, is said 
to be purpureo-coccinee. ‘This, however, does not accord with 
the description of one of the most original of the cited authori- 
ties, viz. Dillenius, who expressly says, on this subject, vol. 1. 
p-. 394. * Saturatim ab initio virentes, postea lutescentes ;’ and 
in the next page of the same work, from another authority, 
we find the following expressions, ‘ floribus obsolete rubris, 
baccis luteis.? Now as Dillenius is quoted by the author, it is 
highly probable they meant the same plant. It is hence per- 
fectly unaccountable to us, why Professor Barton, with such 
an authority, and of course with the berries before him, 
should have preferred i in colouring his plants, an obscure purple, 
to a yellow. We have not been careful to notice the typo- 
graphical or grammatical errours in this work. In the 
descriptio uberior, of the Triosteum, we noticed the follow- 
ing. In the sixth line, azilis, for avillis ; in the same 
line venticilater, for verticillate ; in the next, «in quingue lobis 
auriculatis, incisa,’ for in quingue lobos auriculatos, incisa ; 
and in the last line, * Bacce coronat, obovate, purpureo- 
coccine, tri-loculares, et semina tria dura complectens,’ for 
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complectenies. .There is no chemical analysis of the 'Triosteum 
in this work. Its medicinal powers are thus alluded to ; ‘in 
the quantity of twenty or thirty grains it is a good cathartic.’ 
[t does not appear that the author has made any trials with 
this plant. 


‘ Gillenia Prifol iata— Indian Physick. An account of the ‘ medi- 
cal properties’ of this plant succeeds immediately to the hotanical 
history. Its chemical analysis is wanting. ¢ Gillenia trifoliata,’ 
says Dr. Barton, ‘has justly obtained a place in the Dispensatories 
of our states, under the head of Emeticks. In many respects it has 
been compared to the officinal ipecacuanha.—Jt has been said that 
the cortex of the root exclusively, is endued with emetick virtue, 
and the powder of this part has accordingly been uniformly re- 
commended for use.—Jt is said to possess a tonic power, with its 
emetick virtue, (Barton’ s collections,) and hence has been thought 
peculiarly beneficial in the intermittent fever. I have but little 
reliance on this opinion, and it is indeed of secondary importance. 
The dose is thirty grains of the powder for an adult. —Jt is said 
the country people have frequently used the plant so incautiously, 
as to be under the necessity of resorting to medical aid ‘This proves 
nothing but its activity. ‘ Economical use.’-—It is said that the 
Indian physick is often given to horses to mend their appetite, and 
to remove their dyspeptic symptoms. Of this Fk know nothing 
myself, neither have I ever heard the manner in which it 1s ad- 
ministered to these animals? p. 69. 


In these quotations a very fair specimen is offered of the 
book under review. ‘Che remark of Professor Barton, on a 
quoted opinion of the late Professor Barton, we hope has more 
truth in it, than it discovers of deference. Our quotations 
amount to almost every thing said in the book about the 
medicinal powers of this species of Gillenia. We have quoted 
them that the publick may judge of their importance, and 
when we add, that they give a fair specimen of the whole 
work, we may safely leave it to the same publick to make an 
estimate of its value and practical utility. We anticipate, how- 
ever, the few remarks, we intended to make on this vol- 
ume, for another species of Gillenia remains to be noticed, 
namely the Gillenia stipulacea. Of this plant, we learn nothing 
from Professor Barton’s work, except its botanical history, 
and what we learn of that, is from a letter, sent to the author 
by a friend. The department devoted to the * medical proper- 
ties’ of this species contains the following observations. * What 
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has been said by Schoepf, Barton, and others, who have quot- 
ed them concerning the virtues and doses of Spirza trifoliata, 
is applicable to the Gillenia stipulacea, for reasons above 
given. ‘lhe bark of the root is used ; and the roots should 
be collected in September, after the tops have died. The 
dose is the same as that of Gillenia trifoliata ; though perhaps 
a smaller quantity may answer.’ (p.76.) ‘To those who have not 
the good fortune to procure a copy of Schoepf, or the works of 
the late Dr. Barton, the reference of Professor Barton will 
be useless. ‘Those, however, who may procure these works, 
and are induced to rely on the opinions they contain concern- 
ing the medicinal uses of the Spirea trifoliata, may perhaps 
come to the conclusion, that Professor Barton has performed 
an act of supererogation in adding the Gillenia stipulacea to 
the American materia medica. It must not be concealed 
however, that the species of Gillenia under notice has been 
reported to possess more active powers than the other plant ; 
nor must it be forgotten that Professor Barton, who has never 
made any experiments with the plant, is inclined to think 
that it will answer in smaller doses than the Gillenia trifoliata. 

Just as we had closed the foregoing analysis, the second 
part or number of Professor Barton’s work came to hand, 
It appears to differ from the first principally in its plates 
and the names, synonymes, and references it contains. 
Precisely the same manner is observed in treating each plant, 
and the author as scrupulously withholds his own observa- 
tions and experience concerning them, or as ingenuously de- 
clares he knows nothing of their uses, as he has done in the 
former number. One of the plants, Symplocarpus An- 
gustispatha, as the author calls it, is introduced into his book, 
without a single medical fact being told of it, either directly or 
indirectly, and we are at a loss to conceive on what grounds it 
is intitled to a place in the vegetable materia medica. This, 
however, is not the only circumstance which has struck us as 
unfortunate inthis volume. Another is the great redundancy 
of useless references, which not only occupy pages, but which 
the author could never seriously have imagined, would ever 
be of the least utility. We cannot indeed visit Japan, nor 
even Holland nor Germany, to censult authorities for the 
study of our own plants. 

There is one other circumstance, and this is the last we 
mean to notice, which seems to us peculiarly to be regretted 
in this number. We now refer to the perpetual recurrence of 
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errours in the author’s Latin, of which no small portion is 
contained in both numbers of his work. Among the requisiies 
enumerated by us as almost essential to an author of such 
works as these, we did not insist on, or include high classical 
or literary attainments. It was to be presumed, as there was 
no reason to the contrary, that authors on such subjects 
would carefully avoid every thing which might discover any 
incompetency to their task, and especially the unnecessary 
use of a language, of which they might be grossly ignorant. 
Professor Barton however has needlessly thrown himself into 
the toils of the Latin language, and certainly we have never 
met with any one who has extricated himself more miserably. 
This second part of his work may therefore be further distin- 
guished from the first, by its greater and more frequent vio- 
lations of classical purity. From many others we have se- 
lected the following, as proofs of what has now been asserted ; 
‘ pedales,’ for pedes; ¢ petiola,’ for petioli ; ¢ viride,’ several 
times over for viridi ; ‘linearis,’ for linearibus ; * seminis,’ 
for seminibus «stigma globosa,’ for glebosum, § segmentibus,’ 
for segmentis ; the phrase, consisting of two cells, is rendered, 
éduarum loculorum sistens,’ and last, though not least, ¢ Habi- 
tat a Canada ad Georgiam tenus.’ 

Now these are not tr ‘ivial mistakes ; such as might be put to 
the account of e:rours of the press. We wish we could 
find for them such an apology, for in a work of such preten- 
Sions, such size, so decorated and so costly, Europe may look 
for a specimen of our literature as well as our science, and in 
this view we cannot but regard such abuses of language, even 
of a dead one, as a serious disgrace to the country. These are 
not the errours of a hasty composition, which might be 
venial if found in company with some classical elegance, or 
even with corrections. They are a fair specimen of the whole, 
and discover in their writer a radical ignorance, not only of the 
construction of sentences, of simple syntax, but of the most 
simple and familiar governments, and even of the declensions 
of nouns. We think we can hardly be accused of unjustifia- 
ble severity in these remarks. An author may fail to advance 
our science, and with impunity, nay the attempt may be con- 
sidered honourable ; but we can find no apology for him, who, 
from gross ignorance, inflicts a deep wound on our literary 


reputation. 
But it is time to say something of the other work which we 


have placed at the head of this article. 
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‘Under the title of American Medical Botany, it is my inten- 
tion to offer to the publick a series of coloured engravings of those 
native plants, which possess properties deserving the attention of 
medical practitioners. ‘The plan will likewise include vegetables 
of particular utility in diet and the arts ; also poisonous plants 
which must be known, that they may be avoided. In making the se- 
lection, I have endeavoured to be guided by positive evidence of 
important qualities, and not by the insufficient testimony of pop- 
ular report. In treating of each plant, its botanical history will 
be given ; the result of “such chemical examinations as I have been 
able to make of its constituent parts, and lastly its medical his- 
tory. The botanical account will be found more diffuse than is 
necessary for exclusive botanists. The chemical inquiries are 
made chiefly with a view to pharmaceutical preparations of each 
eh vr to interesting principles it may contain. Its medical 

istory will contain such facts, relative to its operation on the hu- 
man system, as are known to me from my own observation, or the 
evidence of those, who are qualified to form correct opinions on 
the subject.’ p. x. 


We offer no apology for this quotation from Professor 
Bigelow’s work. It contains a simple expression of the au- 
thor’s intentions. It is our duty to examine how far they are 
realized in the work under review. ‘This volume contains 
ten plates, and a hundred and ten pages of letter press. We 
should far exceed reasonable limits, were we to undertake 
an accurate analysis of every page. We mean to exhibit a 
concise view of what the author himself has done, and state 
the evidence which is furnished on authority. 

Datura Stramonium—Thorn Ipple. A botanical descrip- 
tion of Stramonium, containing an account of its habits, and 
characters, its familiar, and scientifick denominations, with 
its time of flowering &c. is first distinctly given by the au- 
thor. Dr. Bigelow considers it probable, that this variety 
of Datura is the D. tatula of Linnzus. 


‘ The distinguishing marks laid down between the two plants are 
not sufficient to make them distinct species. I have cultivated them 
both together and watched them throughout their growth, without 
being able to detect any difference except in colour. Their sensi- 
ble and medical properties are the same. Sir James Edward 
Smith has lately informed me, that on consulting the herbarium of 
Linnzeus, the original specimens of D. Stramonium and tatula did 
not appear to be more than varieties of the same plant.’ p. 20. 
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The sensible and medicinal properties of the Stramonium are 
next stated, its effects pointed out, when used in excessive 
doses, and the means of counteracting its fatal effects. On 
the authority of Baron Storck of Vienna; of Murray’s Ap- 
paratus Medicaminum ; of Dr. Cullen ; of Dr. Fisher, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and of Dr. Archer, 
of Maryland, the Stramonium is recommended as a powerful 
article of medicine, and the diseases mentioned, in which it 
has been found beneficial. ‘In a case of Tic doloureux of 
long standing I found the extract, taken in as large doses as 
the stomach would bear, to afford decided relief. It should 
be taken in large doses, and the system kept for some time 
under its influence.’ p. 23. 

The smoking of Stramonium has been strongly recom- 
mended by: writers in Europe as an efficacious palliative in 
asthma and some other affections of the lungs. Dr. Bree, it 
appears, who has written on this disease, did not find the 
good effects from its use that others had observed. 


‘ Certain it is,” remarks Professor Bigelow, ‘that in this country 
ihe thorn apple is employed with very freque: it success by asth- 
matick patients, and it would not be difficult to designate a dozen 
individuals in Boston and its vicinity, who are in the habit of em- 
ploying it with unfailing relief in the paroxyms of this distressing 
complaint. The cases, which it is fitted to relieve, are those of 
pure [ purely | spasmodic asthma, in which it doubtless acts by its 
sedative and antispasmodic effects. In those depending upon ef- 
fusion of serum in the lungs, or upon the presence of exciting 

causes in the first passages, or elsewhere, requiring to be removed ; 
it must not be expected that remedies of this class can afford bene- 
fit. In several cases of plethoric and intemperate people, I have 
found it fail altogether, and yenesection afterwards to give speedy 


relief.’ pp. 24, 25. 


The part of the plant to be used for smoking is next men- 
tioned. The internal use of this medicine on the authority of 
Dr. Marcet of London, and of Professor Chapman of Phila- 
delphia, and the author’s own observations of its beneficial 
use as an external remedy, are particularly mentioned. The 
results of the author’s chemical examination of Stramonium, 
more particularly with a view of ascertaining the correctness 
of one detailed in a valuable dissertation of Dr. S. Cooper. 


are as follows. 
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‘The same gentleman, Dr. Cooper, states,’ says Dr. Bige- 
low, § that upon evaporating the infusion of Stramonium, he observ- 
ed a large number of minute crystals, remembling particles of nitre. 
Thinking it possible that these might be something analogous to 
the crystals, said to be obtained by Derosne from opium, and by 
him denominated the narcotic principle, I repeated the experiment 
by carefully evaporating separate decoctions of the green and dried 
leaves. No crystals however were discoverable at any stage of 
the process, either to the touch, or to the eye, assisted by a strong 


magnifier.” p. 29. 


The formule for making the various preparations of this 
article used in medicine and their doses are next distinctly 
detailed. Botanical and medical references, together with a 
description of the plate, close the article Datura Stramonium. 

Of the Eupatorium Perfoliatum, or Thorough wort, the 
next plant in order in this work, the author observes, 


‘Every part of the Eupatorium has an intensely bitter taste, 
combined with a flavour peculiar to the plant, but without astrin- 
gency or acrimony. ‘The leaves and flowers abound in a bitter 
extractive matter, in which the important qualities of the plant 
seem to reside. I find this principle to be alike soluble in water 
and alcohol, imparting its sensible qualities to both, and neithor so- 
lution being rendered turbid, at least for some time, by the addi- 
tion of the other solvent. It forms copious precipitates with many 
of the metallic salts, such as muriate of tin, nitrate of mercury, 
nitrate of silver, and acetate of lead.’ For the remainder of the 
analysis, see the work, pp. 35,36. 


The medicinal properties of this plant are those of a tonic 
stimulant. 


‘T have,’ says the author, ‘ prescribed an infusion of the Eupa- 
torium in various instances to patients in the low stages of fever, 
where it has appeared instrumental in supporting the strength and 
promoting a moisture of the skin, without materially increasing the 
heat of the body. I have also found the cold infusion or decec- 
tion a serviceable tonic in loss of appetite and other symptoms of 


oho d 


dyspepsia, as well as in general debility of the system. _p. 37. 


The doses and proportions of this plant, and various-refer- 
ences, with an explanation of the plate, close the article. 

Phytolacca Decandra—Poke. It appears that M. Bracon- 
not has detailed a memoir on the chemical properties of this 
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interesting article of the materia medica, in the seventy sec- 
ond volume of the Annales de Chimie. A careful abstract of 
this memoir follows the analysis of the Phytolacca, of Pro- 
fessor Bigelow. ‘The author has repeated the experiments of 
M. Braconnot, and added others. This valuable portion of 
the work does not admit of an abstract, and we cannot publish 
ithe whole. It deserves, however, the careful attention of the 
reader. 


‘In its medicinal properties,’ says Dr. Bigelow, ‘ the root of 
the Phytolacca decandra approaches nearer to ipecacuanha than 
any American vegetable, I have hitherto examined. From abun- 
dant experience, the result of many trials made in Dispensary prac- 
tice, I am satisfied that, when properly prepared, it operates in the 
sane doses and with the same certainty, as the South American 
emetic. ‘Ten grains of the powder will rarely remain on the stom- 
ach, and twenty or thirty produce a powerful operation, by emesis 
and generally by catharsis.’ p. 46. 


Its peculiarities, its advantages and disadvantages are next 
pointed out. A letter from Dr. Fisher to the author, and the 
results of experiments in nearly thirty cases, made by Dr. 
Hayward, and others from an Inaugural Dissertation, by Dr. 
Shultz, add strong support to what Professor Bigelow says of 
its valuable emetick effects. As an ointment the Phytolacca 
has been used in Psora by Dr. Hayward with marked success, 
even where sulphur had failed. «A case of tinea capitis of 
twelve years’ standing, which had resisted various kinds of 
treatment, was also cured by this application.’ p. 50. We re- 
fer to the sixth volume of the Mew England Medical Journal, 
for the details contained in Dr. Hayward’s valuable paper. 

Arum Triphyllum—Dragon Root. The root of this singu- 
lar vegetable is possessed of an acrid principle, and of a large 
quantity of a very pure white fecula, resembling the finest 
arrow root or starch. To ascertain in what its acrid princi- 
ple resides, Dr. Bigelow has instituted a great variety of 
experiments, the details of which will be found in his work. 
The following contains their results. 


‘From the above experiments, which circumstances did not per- 
mit me to pursue, it appears that the acrimony of the Arum resides 
in a principle having no affinity for water, alcohol, or oil, being 
highly volatile, and,in a state of gas, imflammable. The products 
of its combustion, ag well as its other affinities, remain to be inves- 


tigated.’ p. 57. 
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We are happy from a note to this page to find that the au- 
thor is engaged in experiments on the acrid principle of vege- 
tables. The acrid principle of the arum entirely disappears on 
exposing the root to the air, or by drying. 

‘The feecula, thus obtained, loses its acrimony on being 
thoroughly dried, and forms a very white, delicate and nutri- 
tive substance.’ It may hence become a very valuable article 
in the diet of the sick. 


Coptis Trifolia— Gold thread. The dark sphagnous swamps, 
which in the northern parts of our continent are covered with a 
perpetual shade of firs, cedars and pines, are the favourite haunts 
of tuis elegant little evergeen. The coldest situations seem to fa- 
vour its growth, and it flourishes alike in the morasses of Canada 
and of Siberia. On our highest mountain tops it plants itself in little 
bogs and watery clefts of rocks, and perfects its fructification in 
the short summer allowed it in those situations. I have gathered 
it upon the summit of the Ascutuey in Vermont, and on the Alpine 
regions of the White mountains. It is here that in company with 
the Diapensia and Azaleas of Lapland, the blue Menziesia, the 
fragrant Alpine Holcus, and other plants of high northern latitudes, 
it forms the link of botanical connexion between the two couti- 
nents. When in situations like this, we seem transported to the 
frigid zone, and to be present at the point where the hemispheres 
approach eaci other, as if to interchange their productions.’ pp. 
60, Ol. 


Of the plant. which interests us so much in its description 
by the author, and of which a beautiful and accurate plate is 
given, Weare first presented with the sensible and chemical 
properties. *The root of this plant is a pure intense bitter, 
scarcely modified by any other taste. In distillation it com- 
municates no decided sensible quality to water. ‘The constit- 
uent with which it most abounds is a bitter extractive matter, 
soluble both in water and alcohol.’ p.63. For the remainder of 
the analysis, and for its medicinal uses, the result of the au- 
thor’s own observations, together with its pharmaceutieal 
preparations, we refer our readers to the work itself. 

Arbutus Uva Ursi—Bear Berry. We pass over this plant 
Without a particular notice. ‘Thesame mode of investigation, 
however, it should be remarked, has been pursued by the au- 
thor with this plant, which governed him in his treatises on 
the articles already noticed, and we regret we cannot give it 
more particular attention. 
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The seventh plate, exhibits a portrait of the Sanguinaria 
Canadensis, commonly called Blood Root. ‘This plate appears 
to us to be an accurate likeness of the object it is designed 
to represent. In the shape and number of its petals it agrees 
with nature. Its fine white flowers, in the language of the 
author, proceed from the bosom of a young, convoluted leaf. 
The colour of the root is after nature, and the manner in 
which the new plants are given off is very distinctly exhibited. 
The flower and leaf are shown contained in their appropri- 
ate sheath. Following the botanical description of this fine 
plant, is a chemical analysis of its root by the author. We 
can only give the results. 


‘The experiments made on this substance, gave evidence of the 
following constituent principles, viz. 
1. A peculiar resin. 
2. A bitter principle. 
S. An acrid principle. 
4, Feecula. 
5. A fibrous or woody portion.’ 

‘The medical (we have before given our preference to medi- 
cinal) properties of the Sanguinaria are those of an acrid narcot- 
ick. When taken in a large dose it irritates the fauces, leaving 
an impression in the throat for a considerable time after it is swal- 
lowed. It occasions heartburn, nausea, faintness and frequentl 
vertigo and diminished vision. At length, it vomits, but in this 
operation it is less certain than other emetics in common use. 
‘The above effects are produced by a dose of from eight to twenty 
grains of the fresh powdered root.’ 


‘The authorities for the medecinal uses of this plant are 
Professor Nathan Smith, before mentioned, Professor Ives of 
New Haven, ag a letter to the author,) and the late Dr. 
James Macbride of Charleston, also contained in a letter to 
the author. 

The eighth plate, is the Geranium Maculatum. For the 
author’s analyses which are principally directed to the exa- 
mination of its astringent qualities, and the results of his ex- 
perience with the plant in diseases, we are obliged to refer to 
the work. 

Plate 1x. Triostewm Perfoliatum—Fever Root. The plate 
to this article agrees with nature, with the description in the 
book, and with the authorities referred to. The shape and 
size of the leaf, its elaborate finish, the colour of the flowers, and 
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berries or fruit, strike us as being peculiarly correct. ‘The 
fruit,’ observes Dr. Bigelow, ‘is an oval berry of a deep 
orange colour, hairy, somewhat three sided, crowned with 
the calyx, containing three cells and three hard, bony 
furrowed seeds, from which the name of the genus is taken.’ 
(p. 92.) ‘To this description the following note is added ;— 
‘ Pursh observes that the flowers and berries are purple. In 
all the specimens I have examined, which have not been few 
in number, the fruit was of a bright orange colour. If Pursh 
has seen a plant with purple berries, it is probably a different 
species from the true plant of Linnzus and Dillenius, which 
had fructus lutescentes.? The late Professor Barton and Dr. 
John Randall are referred to as authorities for the medici- 
nal uses and effects of the Triosteum. Dr. Randall’s inte- 
resting dissertation, read before the Linnzan Society of New 
England, contains the details of about thirty cases in which 
he used this article. The inferences are generally stated, to- 
gether with an abstract of his experiments, made with a view 
to discover in which of its constituents its active powers re- 
side. Dr. Bigelow’s own experience, though not very ex- 
tensive with this article, has been sufficient to satisfy him, 
that it possesses valuable medicinal virtues. 

The tenth and last plate in this volume is the Rhus Vernix 
—Poison Sumach, or Dogwood. 

The objects of the author in introducing this article into 
his work, appear to be to point out its poisonous properties, 
the means of remedying them, and the economical uses of. 
which its juice is susceptible. ‘These objects are certainly 
very interesting, and they are pursued in a manner to render 
them highly useful. The author submitted the juice of the 
Rhus Vernix to chemical examination, and his experiments 
are carefully detailed. 

In closing our analysis of Professor Bigelow’s work, we 
deem it our duty to remark that the intentions of the author, 
as detailed in the quotation from his preface, are never lost 
sight of in the prosecution of his labours. We have accom- 
panied him, and with pleasure, through details of chemical 
experiments, and of medical investigations. His botanical 
descriptions have not fatigued, for they have satisfied us., We 
have seen the author in every page of his book, and have not 
been less gratified, when he has spoken in his own person, 
than when he has used the language of another. He has per- 
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mitted us to enter his laboratury, and to be witnesses of his 
. manipulations ; and among the best recommendations of the 
: articles treated in his work, are the free declarations of 
| his own experience. We have no hesitation in saying 
| explicitly, that the work just analysed has advanced the 
sciences to which it has been devoted, and that we look for- 
ward -with earnestness for the remaining volumes. We 
have not attempted a comparison of these works which we 
have been reviewing, either as it relates to their plates, or 
their other contents. Neither do we mean to institute such 
a comparison now. Our views have been. distinctly stated, 
and we trust adhered to. By the liberality of quotation, these 
works are their own reviewers. We have furnished the ma- 
terials of independent criticism,—we yield them to our read- 
ers, for we have not left ourselves room to employ them. 
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Art. XIII. Letiers from the South, written during an excursion 
in the summer of 1816. By the author of John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan, &c. hc. New York, J. Eastburn & Co. 1817. 2 
vols. 


Tuese letters comprise ¢ occasional sketches’ of Virginia, 
and other things. The plan is to make an excursion into 
Virginia and defray the expenses by writing a book about 
whatever the ‘regular built traveller,’ as he styles himself, : 
happens to see or think of, during his tour ; which plan he 
executes with great fidelity, insomuch that his readers would 
not hare been dissatisfied, had he even omitted some parts of 
what he has accomplished. He announces himself in the title 
page as the author of John Bull and Brother Jonathan, two 
works of some celebrity in their time ; and intimates in his 
motto that he has a jocular way with himself, and maintains 
throughout the journey, the air and pretention of being a very 
clever, queer fellow. He finds great cause of merriment in 
the theories about the original peopling of this continent, and 
seems to have shaken his sides much over geological systems. 
He has undoubtedly read Tooke’s Pantheon, and more or less 
of Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, for he speaks familiarly 
of «daddy Neptune’—mnakes an elegant allusion to Phaéton, 
whom he calls a ¢ tandem gentleman of ancient times’—intro- 
duces the sisters of the said Phaéton, who ¢ were fr, upright, 
slender tabbies, he’ll be bound, and were changed into poplars 
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for enticing Diana at a tea party, and, what is a still better 
thing, mentions ¢ Dan Homer’ as having ¢ kept a grammar 
school at Smyrna ;’ all which we take to be right humorous 
and laughabie. ‘here are also divers ingenious puns and 
sprightly sallies scattered through these letters ; for instance, 
‘the spots on the sun frightened some women into the spotted 
fever,’ and the Dutchman of Wier’s Cave makes the most of 
a long story, ‘being doubtless the best he had to his back,’ 
and much more of the same sort, all done in the same waggish, 
inimitable manner. Meantime higher matters are not for- 
gotten ; the causes that can and cannot produce a division of 
the United States are discussed,—titerature is reviewed under 
the three divisions of poetry, prose, and criticism—the repre- 
sentative system is analysed—a single combat between a dog 
and a pig is described, from which the latter comes off supe- 
riour, and takes the *enemy’s artillery,’ videlicet, ¢ a hollow 
bone’—and wholesome animadversions are made upon short 
sleeves and petticoats, bankers and paper money, the mathe- 
maticks and the abominabie practice of waltzing. ‘he wri- 
ter sets his face redoubtably against all imitation, and in his 
resolute determination to be original, he sometimes goes near 
to illustrate one of his own remarks, *that every avenue to 
rational originality is so completely choaked up by preceding 
writers, that there is now no way of being original, except by 
being absurd.’ p. 47. vol. 1. It is a lamentable thing for 
those authors who are under the necessity of supplying the 
publick with originality, that their predecessors have exhaust- 
ed the stock, and we think it would be no more than reason- 
able in the publick to excuse them from making books, espe- 
cially as it seems that every thing has been already said and 
often repeated. When the publick shall have the justice to 
grant this indulgence, it will probably cease to hear the com- 
plaints of authors who are now subjected to the hard requisi- 
tion of being original at the expense of making themselves re- 
diculous. 

Itseems that the author of Johu Bull &c. isa Northerner, who 
‘floundered’ into Virginia ¢ with a pack of prejudices as large 
as a peddlar’s,’ and expected the first ceremony on his enter- 
ing the state would be to gouge him and strangle him with 
mint julap whether he would or no; but to his great surprise 
he found himself permitted to look at the country and the peo- 
ple with both his eyes, and take as little of mint julap as he 
pleased. On the whole he found the Virginians. though a 
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little different from the people to whom he had been accus- 
tomed, not much better or worse. Now we presume that 
many Northern persons have arrived at the same notion with- 
out ever floundering into Virginia. Self-love, vanity and 
pride, lead most men to think well of their own family, town, 
state and country, andthe prejudice is as salutary as it is nat- 
ural. ‘This prejudice necessarily brings with it a proportion- 
able jealousy or injustice towards others. ‘The advantages 
are, that it gives individuals and a community a character to 
support, and excites in them a spirit of rivalship and emula- 
tion, and makes them vigilant to watch over their rights and 
vindicate their claims upon each other. This sentiment ex- 
ists, no doubt. in a greater or less degree in every state, and 
sometimes it is wrought up into a little excess in times of 
political excitement ; but it is not, we think, in general alarm- 
ingly violent in any part of the United States ; at least we 
do not hear any persons of our acquaintance speak of the Vir- 
ginians, at present, with any great signs of animosity. 

‘The following is a more pleasing picture of slavery than is 
commonly drawn, and is probably quite as just as that with 
which we are more frequently presented. 


‘ The plantation is large ; containing, I believe, between nine 
and ten thousand acres; and several hundred negroes are attached 
toit. Some of the females are employed in taking care of the 
children, or in household occupations ; others in the fields ; while 
the old ones enjoy a sort of otium cum dignitate, at their quarters, 
‘These quarters consist of log cabins, disposed in two rows on either 
side a wide avenue, with each a little garden, in which they raise 

vegetables. Whitewashed and clean, they exhibited an appearance 
of comfort, which, in some measure, served to reconcile me to bond- 
age. At the door of one of these, as we walked this way one 
evening, stood a little old negro, with his body bent in a curve 
and his head as white as snow, leaning on what an Irishman would 
call a shillalah. He was the patriarch of the tribe ; and enjoyed 
in his old age a life of perfect ease. You might hear him laugh 
half a mile ; and he seemed to possess a full portion of that unre- 
flecting gayety, which, happily sor his race, so generally falls to 
their portion, and perhaps makes them some amends for the loss of 
freedom. Relying on their master for the supply of all their wants, 
they arein as rt of State of childhood »—equally exempt with chil- 
dren, from all the cares of providing support and subsistence, for 
their offspring. ‘This old man is of an unknown age ; his birth 
being hevond history or tradition ; and having once beey in the 
service of Lord Dunmore, he looks down with a dignified contempt 
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on the plebeian slaves around him. The greatest aristocrat in the 
world, is one of these fellows who has belonged to a great man,— 
I mean with the exception of his master.’ pp § 23—25. 


He gives a pleasing representation of Richmond and its 
former inhabitants. 


‘It is beautifully situated, just on the line of division between 
the region of sea-sand, and of river alluvions, and at the foot of 
James. River rapids. Above, the river foams and roars among the 
rocks ; below, it winds gently and quietly through a sweet land- 
scape of meadows, and olden harvest fields. It was once, and 
until lately, inhabited principally by a race of most ancient and 

respectable planters, having estates in the country, who chose it 
for their residence for the sake of social enjoyment. ‘They formed 
a society, which, I am sorry to say, is now seldom to be met with 
in any of our cities ; I mean, a society of people, not exclusively 
monopolized by money-making pursuits, but of liberal education, 
liberal habits of thinking and “acting, and possessing both leisure 
and inclination to cultivate those feelings, and pursue those ob- 
jects, which exalt our nature, rather than increase our fortune.’ 
pp. 50, 51. 

‘In fact, no young man, now- a-days, at least in our commercial 
places, thinks of sitting down quietly in the enjoyment of wealth, 
and the cultivation of those elegant pursuits which adorn our nae 
ture, and exalt a country. Sometimes, indeed, he becomes what 
is called a gentleman, that is to say, he abandons every useful or 
honourable pursuit, and either lounges away a contemptible exist- 
ence in doing nothing, or in doing what he ought not to have done. 
But the most common fate of young men, in our part of the world, 
who inherit great fortunes is, to set about making them greater.’ 
pp. 52, 53. 


The writer gives a dissertation of some length upon the 
subject of colleges and systems of education, in which he 
maintains that we devote too much time to the mathematicks 
and too little to polite learning. It has not been our fortune 
to meet with many of our countrymen who are overburthened 
with matematical science, nor do we think skill in algebra 
necessarily makes a man stupid or proves him to be so. Math- 
ematical studies form a greater part of education in France 
than in any other country, yet the French are not reputed to 
be dull. The fault of our education is not so much that it 
is ill directed, as that there is not enough of it. As the quan- 
tity of our literature increases the quality will probably im- 
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prove ; at present it is, as it naturally should be, like our 
manufacture es, of the coarser kind and adapted to common use. 


Bat we are making very good progress towards the produc- 


tion of what is more rich and fine in each. If we continue 
to advance with our present pace, we shall in duc time fabricate 
as good cloth as the French and as good cutlery as the Eng- 
lish, and make as good books as either, What a deal of pains 
is taken by our philosophers and our writers of essays of two 
pages long, to account for the fact that our literature is not 
on a level with that of vipers a ; yet to us itis much the same 
as tu undertake to show why the Cherokees do not manufac- 
ture their own blankets, and we think that the Cherokee, who 
should set about making a plough or an axe, would do more 
towards introducing the manutacturing of blankets, than all 
the sages of the nation who should sit down and hold talks on 
the subject of their not making them, and the causes why they 
do not. Our literature is 0 doubt a very interesting subject, 
but we ds not see any occasion for all the sagacity and pro- 
foundness that so many writers affect to display in speculating 
about it. Various projects have been proposed for bringing 
about a grand revolution im this particular, and making us 
rivals of the Europeans. The author of these letters makes 
two proposals ; one is, that we should have a race of original 
geniuses, Who shall think and write like themselves. and not 
like the English. ‘This is a very simple project and effects 
the whole object at once. It would, however, we think, be ¢ 
great encouragement towards the execution of this plan, if 
congress should offer a bounty on all original conceptions and 
novel combinations of ideas, that may be invented or discov- 
ered by any native or naturalized citizen of the United States, 
and impose a high duty at the same time upon all importations 
of original maiter from abroad. The other proposal is to 
substitute the study of the belles lettres, in our colleges, for that 
of the mathematicks. ‘The students should not straiten and 
perplex their intellects with geometrical demonstrations or 
mine their way with stupid assiduity into the de pths of science, 
as they are compelled to do by our present mode of institu- 
tion—they should walk at large on the surface of learning, 
and sit in flowery bowers on its heights, where they may 
breathe a pure atmosphere and contemplate agreeable pros- 
pects. We have heard of a great many prodigious i improve- 
ments that might be made in our systems of education, more 
especially from young gentlemen of the age of eigteen or twen- 
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ty years, of whoin we have known some twenty or thirty, each 
of whom could give a short and easy process by whicia great 
poets, accomplished scholars &c. might be produced as rapidly 
and easily as nails or shot can be manufactured ; while those 
who are more advanced in life and have attained some good 
eminence in the world, have a pretty uniform prejudice on 
this subject, and are content with an old and very plain, 
though soinewhat tedious way of becoming a man of taste, 
knowledge and mental refinement, which is by reading and 
studying night and day the most distinguished authors in lit- 
erature and science, bothin the ancient and modern languages. 
Of this we already do something at our colleges in youth, and 
by our firesides afterwards ; and every year adds something 
to the aggregate of intellectual wealth that circulates in the 
community, and it will continue to increase as means, leasure, 
and facilities are multiplied, and as the demands of publick 
opinion and taste require. We must wait for the gradual 
progress of circumstances and formation of habits. Many of 
the ingenious contrivances that are proposed for the im- 
provement of our literature, are much the same, as if one 
were to attempt to promote the growth of a plant, by appiying 
a mechanical power to force it upwards. We might as well 
think of converting our manufactories of cotton cloth inte , 
those of Brussels lace. as of transforming, all at once, ou. 
writers of reviews and newspaper essays into fine authors. 

and our sign painters into first rate artists. As it is, we 
have nothing to be ashamed of ; we already do many things as 
well as any ‘other people, and some things better, and our skill 
is daily increasing. But of all men, those, who are complain- 
ing and proposing new schemes, do the least to help us for- 
ward—as to their schemes they are generally mere trifling, 
and may be ranked with machines for teaching grammar, and 
proposals for communicating a perfect knowledge of a whole 
language in six lessons—their complaints are not unfrequent- 
ly frivolous and the offspring of weakness, and an insensibility 
to our real worth and claims as acommunity ; but if they are 


just, they certainly ought, out of respect to our national feel- 


ing, to be urged with some moderation ; as they imply, facts 
that are somewhat mortifying to our pride. 

As a counterpart to the picture of slavery which we have 
already quoted, we extract the following. 
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‘The sun was shining out very hot,—and in turning an angle of 
the road, we encountered the following group; First, a little cart, 
drawn by one horse, in which five or six half naked black children 
were tumbled, like pigs, together. The cart had no covering—and 
they seemed to have been actually broiled to sleep. Behind the 
cart marched three black women, with head, neck, and breasts un- 
covered, and without shoes or stockings; next came three men, 
bare-headed, half naked, and chained together with an ox-chain. 
Last of all came a white man,—a white man !—on horseback, car- 
rying pistols in his belt, and who, as we passed him, had the impu- 
dence to look usin the face without blushing. I should like to have 
seen him hunted by bloodhounds. At a house where we stopped a 
alittle further on, we learned, that he had bought these miserable 
beings in Maryland, and was marching them in this manner to some 
one of the more Southern states.’ pp. 128, 129. 


The two different descriptions of men that inhabit Virginia 
are thus contrasted. 


‘Whatever may be the imaginary, the greater portion of the real 
denizens of this part of the country are mere matter-of-fact Ger- 
mans ; four square, solid, and deliberative smokers, as e’er put 
pipe in mouth, or carried a tin tobacco-box. They are of the genuine 
useful class of people, who make two dozen ruddy blades of clover 

ow where never aone grew before—whosave all they make—work 
Forder and harder, the richerthey grow ; speak well of thegovernment, 
except when the taxing-man pays a visit, and pay their trifle of as- 
sessment with as bad a grace as any people yon will see in a sum- 
mer’s day. It is singular, what a difference there is between these 
and the Tuckahoe, The latter is a gallant, high-spirited, lofty, 
lazy sort of being, much more likely to spend money than earn it, 
a who, however he may consume, is not very likely to add much 
to the fruits of the earth. People are very apt to judge of them- 
selves by a comparison with others, and the Tuckahoe, feeling him- 
self so greatly superior to his slaves, is inclined to hold every body 
else equally his inferior. ‘This sense of imaginary superiority is the 
parent of high qualities, and prevents the possessor very often from 
indulging mean and contemptible propensities. Pride, indeed, is 
a great preserver of human virtue, which 1s often so weak as to re- 
quire the support of some prop less pure thanitself. Hence it is, 
that the pride of family, and the sense of superiority, when prop- 
erly directed, are the parents of high heroic characteristics, just as 
when improperly directed they are used as licenses for every spe- 
cies of debauchery, and justifications for every breach of morality 
anddecorum. ‘To minds properly constituted, the reputation ofa 
father is a spur to excellence, a conservator of virtue ; but to pet- 
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ty intellects, it is a mere diploma of folly and impertinence. The 
last think, because they were hatched in the eagle’s nest, they 
must, of necessity, be young eagles, whether they take their lofty 
flight in the regions of the stars, or wallow in puddles with geese 
and swine. 

The Tuckahoe of the better sort is a gallant, generous person, 
who is much better qualified to defend his country in time of war, 
than to enrich it in a period of peace. He is like a singed cat, 
and very often takes as much pains to appear worse than he is, as 
some people among us do to appear better. In short, the Tucka- 
hoe belongs to a class of beings, among whem, in times of great 
danger, when the existence of a people is at stake, will be found 
the men who will be most likely to save or sink with their coun- 
try. Manual industry seldom produces great men, and it is not 
often that the best citizens make the bravest soldiers.’ pp. 
1387—139. 


The following is one among the many good descriptions of 
scenery contained in these letters. 


‘IT am now in the very midst of that great congregation of hills, 


comprising all the spurs, branches, knobs, and peaks, of the great 


chain which has been called, with a happy aptitude, the backbone 
of America. From the window where I am now writing, I can 
see them running intoeach other, as when we lock our fingers to- 
gether, exhibiting an infinitude of various outlines ; some waving, 
other rising in peaks, and others straight for many miles. Every 
where they are covered from top to bottom with every various 
shade of green foliage ; except that here and there a bare rocky 
promontory is seen, crowned at its summit with pines. As the 
clouds pass over, an infinite succession of light and shadow is pro- 
duced, that occasions a perpetual variety in the combinations of 
scenery. ‘The sides of many of the ridges are, at intervals, ribbed 
with forests of pine, the deep foliage of which fringes the rock 
projections from the foot to the summit, broad at the bottom and 
ending in a point. Between these projecting ribs, in the dee 
glens, is seen a motley host of forest trees, all green, but all dif. 
ferent in proportion as they are exposed to the sun, or enveloped in 
the shade. In some places appear extensive patches of deep red or 
brown, where the trees have been set on fire, either by accident, 
or with a view to turn the side of the hill into pasture. 

‘In traversing this mountain region, one of the first things that 
struck me was the solemn, severe silence, which prevailed every 
where, and only broken, at distant intervals, by the note of the 
cock of the woods; the chirping of a ground squirrel ; the crash of 
a falling tree ; or the long echoes of the fowler’s gun, which ren- 
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der the silence, thus broken in upon for a moment, still more strik- 
ing, But if it should happen that a gust of wind comes on, the 
scene of repose is instantly changed into one of sublime and appal- 
ling noise and motion. The forest roars, the trees totter, and the 
limbs crack, in a way that is calculated to alarm the stoutest city 
tourist. You can hear it coming at a distance, roaring like far-off 
thunder, and warning the traveller to get into some clear spot, out 


of the reach of the falling trees.’ pp. 150—152. 
The following portrait is, we think, very well drawn, 


‘The queer little man we used to call the little duke, who first 
attracted our notice, | remember, by making his appearance 1 in our 
oreat public walk, dressed in a full suit of white dimity, with a 
white hat,a little white dog, and a little switch in his hand. Here, 
of a sunuy day, the little duke would ramble about with tie lofty 
air of a man of clear estate. or lean against a tree, and scrutinize 
the ladies as they passed, with the recognizance of a thorough-bred 
connoisseur. Sometimes he would go to the circus—that is ‘to Says 
you would see him laying most luxuriously over a fence just Oppo- 
site, where, as the windows were open in the summer, he could 
hear the music and see the shadow of the horses on the opposite 
wall, without its costing him a farthing. 

‘In this way he lived until the Corp oration pulled down a small 
wooden building in the yard of what was then the governwent- 
house, when the duke and his dog scampered out of it like two 
rats. He had lived here upon a little bed of radishes ; but now 
he and his dog were obliged to dissolve partuership, for his master 
could no longer support him. ‘The dog i never saw again; but the 
poor duke gradually descended into the vale of poy erty. His white 
dimity could not last forever, and he gradually went to seed, 
and withered like a stately onion. In fine he was chiiged to work, 
and that ruined him—for nature had made him a yen! leman.— And 
a gentleman is the caput mortuum of human nature, out of which 
you can make nothing under heaven—but a gentieman. He first 
carried wild game about to sell ; but this business not answ ering, 
he bought himseif a buck and saw. and became a redoubtable saw- 

er. But he could not get over his old propensity-—and whenever 

a lady passed where he was at work, the little man was always 
je to stup his saw, lean his knee on the stick of wood, and 

gaze at her till she was quite out of sight. Thus, like Antony, he 
sacrificed the world for a woman— for he soon lost all employ- 
ment—he was always so long about his work. ‘The last time I 
saw him he was equipped in the genuine livery of poverty, leaning 
against a tree on the Battery, a and admiring the ladies.’ pp. 87 —89. 
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A well ordered village presents, on a Sunday, one of the 
most delightful images that can be contemplated by a mind 
that is either pious, benevolent, or poetical. ‘Though it has 
often been exhibited, still it is as fresh and new as nature. 


‘ After riding about a dozen miles before breakfast one Sunday 
inorning, we came to a village, at the end of which there was a 
little neat stone church, almost buried in a wood of lofty oaks, 
under which there was a green lawn without any underwood, It 
reminded me of an old familiar scene of early days, and also ofa 
creat duty ; and after breakfast we went with our good landlad 
to church. The pew was close by an open window, out of which 
you could see through the opening trees a little clear river. Far- 
ther on a broad expanse of green meadow—beyond that a far-fad- 
ing mourtain—and above it a bright blue sky. Whata path for 
a man’s thoughts to ascend to heaven! Nothing was heard but the 
chirping of birds, peeping sometimes into the window; or the 
cautious footsteps of the villagers, creeping up the aisle, until the 
service commenced. 

‘The hymn was sung first, and began with, ‘ There is a land of 
pure delight,’ &c. and was sung with that plaintive simplicity we 
sometimes notice in the ballad of a country lad, of a summer’s 
evening. The appearance of the preacher was as simple as his 
discourse; and there was nothing to mark any peculiarity, except 
a Scottish accent, that announced his parentage. There was no 
need of his proclaiming the beneficence or power of the Divinity, 
for the balmy air, the glowing sunshine, the rich and plenteous 
fields, that lay spread around as far as the eye could reach, told 
of the one; while the lofty mountains, visible in every direction. 
proclaimed the other. He left the attributes of the Deity to be 
read in his glorious works, and with simple pathos, called on his 
hearers to show their gratitude for his dispensations, by the de- 
cency, usefulness, and peacefulness, of their lives. His precepts 
denounced no innocent recreation, and I was teld his example en- 
couraged no vice or irregularity—not even the besetting sin of his 
profession, pride and arrogance. He ended his discourse without 
any theatrical flourish of trumpets—without seeking to elevate the 
Saviour by placing him above Socrates or any other heathen philoso- 
pher; and I believe without creating in his hearers any other 
feeling than that of a gentle quiet sentiment of devotion, not so 
high toned, but more lasting and salutary than mere enthusiasm. 
Another hymn was sung, and the audience came out of church. 
but waited on either side of the path outside the door, to shake 
hands and say how d’ye do, as is the good old country custom. 

_ * There was nothing certainly in all this, but what may be seen 
in almost any church, and yet it made an impression on me that 
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is still pleasing and touching in the remembrance. I don’t know 
how it is, but there is something in the repose of the country, and 
particularly in the silence and shade of deep groves, that is allied 
to religious emotions by some inscrutable tie. Perhaps it is be- 
cause almost every object we see in the country is the work of 
Deity, and every object common to cities the work of man. 
Though we do not make the comparison consciously, yet the re- 
sult is the same; or perhaps much more forcible, because the im- 
pression is that of feeling, rather than of reasoning.’ vol. 2, pp. 
$2—85. 


Though we have already made pretty free with our author’s 
book in our extracts, yet we will take the liberty of making 
one more. 


‘One summer evening, when the mild air, the purple light, the 
green earth and the blue sky, all seemed to invite to peace and 
repose, the batteauman fastened his boat to the stump of a tree, 
lighted his fire to broil his bacon, and began to sing that famous 
song of * The opossum up the gum-tree.’ By and by a west coun- 
try wagoner chanced to come jingling his bells that way, and 
stopping his wagon, unhooked his horses, carried them round to the 
little trough at the back of his vehicle, gave them some shorts, sat 
himself down at the top of the bank, below which the battauman 
was sitting in his boat, and began to whistle ‘ The battauman 
robb’d the old woman’s hen-roost.? The batteauman cocked up 
his eye at the wagoner, and the wagoner looking askance down 
on the batteauman, took a chew of tobacco with a leer that was 
particularly irritating. ‘The batteauman drew out his whisky bot- 
tle, took a drink, and put the cork in again, at the same time 
thrusting his tongue in his cheek in a manner not to be borne. The 
wagoner flapped his hands against his hips, and crowed like a 
cock; the batteauman curved his neck, and neighed like a horse. 
Being, however, men of rather phlegmatic habits, they kept their 
tempers so far as not to come to blows just then. In a few min- 
utes the wagoner swore ‘he had the handsomest sweetheart of 
any man in ali Greenbriar.? The battcauman jumped up in a 
passion, but sat down again, and took a drink. In afew minutes 
the wagoner swore ‘he had the finest horse of any man in a hun- 
dred miles.’ The batteauman bounced up, pulled the waistband 
of of his trowsers, took another drink, and bounced down again. 
A minute after the wagoner swore * he had a better rifle than any 
man that ever wore a blue jacket.’ This was too much—for the 
batteauman wore a jacket of that colour, and of course this 
amounted to a personal insult. Besides, to attack a man’s rifle! 
He could have borne any reflection on his swectheart, or his horse ; 
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but to touch his rifle, was to touch his houour. Off went the blue 
jacket; the batteauman scrambled up the bank, and a set-to com- 
menced, that ended in the total discomfiture of the wagoner, 
with the loss of three of his grinders, and the gain of ¢ divers black 
and bloody bruises,’ as honest Lithgow says.) ‘The batteauman 
waited till the moon rose, when he went whistling down the 
stream to carry the news of his victory to Old Potomac; and the 

oor wagoner went ‘to take the law,’ as a man says, when the 
ce is about to take him.’ ii. vol. pp. 90—92. 


It will be perceived by the preceding extracts that the wri- 
ter hits off characters very happily and gives same fine de- 
scriptions and narrations. ‘These indeed constitute all the ex- 
cellence of his book ; but they are frequently half spoiled by 
the intermixture of insipid puns, flat witticisms, and degrading 
and impertinent allusions to the classicks and to distinguished 
characters. Of these we have given some examples and might 
add many others. ‘Thus the Barons of William the conquer- 
or’s time aresaid to have had more manors than manners ; Ed- 
mund Burke is mentioned by the name of eddy Burke ; and 
in another place, ¢ the fog was so thick, that I am credibly in- 
formed a west country wagoner, in crossing over the Blue 
Ridge, ran plump into the face of the blessed sun, and gave him 
a sore bruise. ‘his explains the veritable cause of the spot 
which has given so much uneasiness, as I perceive, to the su- 
pervisors of that glorious luminary.’ ii. vol. p. 67. We know 


not whether this and a great deal more of the same sort is of 


the author’s own invention, but whether it is or not, it seems 
to us, if it raise a laugh at all, it is likely to be at his expense. 

The writer of these letters is, as has already been intimated, 
a vehement enemy of imitation; he sometimes waxes more 
earnest and serious than is befitting for such a droll, and 
becomes downright angry with our ladies for copying the 
French and English fashions of dress, and our authors for 
adopting their modes of thinking. He would probably rec- 
ommend to us the example of the Chinese, who are indepen- 
dent enough to wear shoes and caps of their own invention, the 
Kuropean fashions notwithstanding, or of the Wandering 
Arabs, who, according to Capt. Riley, have a literature of their 
own, and regard that of the other nations, as well as every 
thing else belonging tothem, with contempt. As for our ladies 
we will leave them to the writer’s mercy, even at the hazard 
of having cur not standing by them attributed to our profes- 
sional moroseness, and if any of them should freeze their el. 
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bows, they must submit to the mortification of beiig reminded 
by him, that he forewarned them, and in so plain a case that 
noone contradicted him. Leaving our modes of dress then, 
we willsay a word concerning our modes of thinking, in regard 
to which it seems to us that of all nations composing what we 
call the civilized world or christendom, we Americans are the 
least inclined to a stupid imitation of our predecessors, or a 
blind adoption of the habits and practices of other nations. It 
is true that some of our countrymen, who have happened to be 
abroad or read only of what is thought and done abroad, and 
who do not look into things very deeply, refer every thing 
that is done here to some cause in Europe, and judge of every 
thing that is seen here by some foreign standard. Thus a lit- 
tle w ‘hile ago many persons of one political party could tell 
who of the ‘other had a pension in English gold, and many of 
this other could teil who of the first car rried on a personal cor- 
respondence with Buonaparte. ‘Thus in matters of taste, some 
persons cannot proceed a step except by the way of Europe ; 
if you look at the head of a ship where is a figure of a Gre- 
cian goddess, or an Indian carved in wood for twenty five dol- 
lars, some knowing connoisseur will tell you how inferiour it 
is to the Belvedere Apollo ; if you examine a landscape, rep- 
resenting a water-fall, a grove, and av illage, with half a doz- 
en cattle in the foreground, he will thereupon instruct you 
concerning the gallery of paintings in the Louvre; he can 
never pass a congregational meetinghouse without saying a 
word of St. Peter’s at Rome, and as “for natural scenery, it is 
enough for him to know and inform you, that the green is not 
English. So some persons are wonderfully wise and well in- 
formed in Europe, though at home one might mistake them 
fur men of quite ordinary capacity and intelligence ; they do 
not understand the affairs that are transacted about "thon: or 
in which they themselves are concerned, remarkably well ; 
but they penetrate into the secret of every thing in Europe, 


‘and not only know what will happen there for a century to 


come, and how past events have been brought about as they 
actually happened, but also how they ought, in some instan- 
ces, to have turned out altogether differently from what they 
have. ‘Thus one will demonstrate to you how the English 
ought not, according to the rules of victory and defeat, to have 
taken St. Sebastians in Spain, and how Buonaparte actually 
gained the battle of Waterloo, but made a blunder afterwards 
in running away and leaving his victory behind to the enemy. 
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There have been, and still are, people in this country who 
judge and reason after this fashion, who understand what is 
about them only by what they know of things a thousand 
miles off, and who discourse most wisely upon those things, 
concerning Which there is the least means of information. But 
this is by no means acharacteristick of our people ; on the 
contrary, they are remarkable for thinking and acting without 
any excessive deference for precedent and authority, and for 
judging of things from what they know of them and from ex- 
perience, rather than from what they fancy they know of other 
nations and other ages. They are versatile, inventive, and ready 
to adopt whatever is better than the past or the present. This 
leads them into some useless and even hurtful novelties; but this 
is the fate of every people who are enterprising for improvement. 
Our commerce and our literature bring us into close contact 
with two nations, the English and French,—particularly with 
the former,—both of which are far in advance of us, in many of 
the arts and elegancies of life, and in much that makes an in- 
individual happy and a nation glorious. It has been by imi- 
tating each other’s arts and improvements, that nations have 
aly anced in civilization to their present pitch; France has 
learned musick, and painting, and sculpture from the Italians, 
and has attempted to learn political rights and interests from 
the English—the English have taken their dress, many of 
their usetul and oranmertel arts, and their tacticks from the. 
French. It is for us to learn from both, beginning with imi- 
tating judiciously, and proceeding to rival and excel them, if 
we can. But this we never can do by. setting up for our- 

selves entirely, and affecting to have a way in every thing that 
is Wholly original and peculiar to ourselves ; of which, howev- 
er, we are in no great danger, as the good sense of our people 
suflic iently secures us against it. 

There is no subject, upon which the writer of these letters 
dwells with more zeal, than upon the Quarterly Review. He 
does not speak of that work but with great indignation. There 
certainly have been much abuse and slander of this country in 
some articles of that Revi iew, the authors of which seem to 
have more hatred, than knowledge of us. But after all, the 
United States seem to go on very well, notwithstanding the 
Quarterly Review ;—we are sufliciently prosperous at home 
and respected abroad, and if Mr. Gifford, or some one of his 
associates, should every quarter give an article to the publick 


aa in the same spirit as that on Inchiquin’s Letters. the 
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happiness, reputation and dignity of this country, would not 
probably be much affected by his labours. It is not there- 
fore worth while for us to get into a rage in defence of our na- 
tional character against the attacks of these gentlemen. It is 
hardly worthy of the dignity of the country to vindicate it by 
falling upon Mr. Gifford with personal abuse, and attempting to 
show that his own character is worse than that he has attribut- 
ed to the people of this country, and predicting that he will at 
last be hanged. 

On the whole, our general impression, concerning these let- 
ters from the south, is. that as far as they are made un of de- 
scriptions, sketches of character, and narrations, they are 
very amusing, pleasant reading, always excepting however the 
mawkish drollery with which these, as well as the rest of the 
work, are more or less dashed: and that in other respects the 
performance has very little merit ;—it is meagre of informa- 
tion, the wit is in general poor, and the opinions and specula- 
tions are the result of superficial thinking. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


_—— 


Translation of a fragment of Simonides. 


Tue night winds howl’d—the billows dash’d 
Against the tossing chest ;— 

Danaé, to her broken heart, 
Her slumbering infant prest. 


My little child—in tears she said— 
To wake and weep is mine; 

But thou canst sleep—thou dost not know 
Thy mother’s lot, and thine. 


The moon is up, the moon beams smile, 
And tremble on the main ; 

But dark, within my floating cell, 
To me they smile in vain. 


Thy folded mantle wraps thee warm, 
And thy long locks are dry 

Thou dost not hear the ibeicking gust. 
Nor breakers booming high. 
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Yet thou, didst thou but know thy fate, 
Would’st melt, my tears to see; 

And I, methinks, should weep the less, 
Ww ould’st thou but weep with me. 


Yet, dear one, sleep, ard sleep ye winds 
That vex the restless brine— 

When shall these eyes, my babe, be seal’d, 
As peacefully as thine | 


eee 


To a Wa terfowl ‘ 


W uiTueEr, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy cepts, dost thou pursue 
tS hy solitary way ? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Micht mark thy distant flight, to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


. Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 


There is a Power, whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air, 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fann’d, 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere ; $ 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

T hough the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end, 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend. 
Soon, o’er thy ‘sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form, yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 
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He, who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must trace alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


eee 


To a Friend on his Marriage. 


WHILE now the tepid skies and gentle rains 

Of April bid the gushing biooks o’erflow ; 

While scarce their earliest verdure tints the plains 
And cold in hollows lurks the lingering snow ;— 
Lone, sauntering in the sunny glade to know 

If yet upon the moss banks of the Grove 

That little flower of golden vesture blow, 

Which first the spring receives from Flora’s love ; 
I hum this careless strain as deviously I rove. 


Not yet unlovely, nor with song uncheer’d 

Is this pale month, and still Llove to greet, 

At misty dawn, the blue bird’s carol heard, 

And red breast, from the orchard warbling sweet ; 

The fogs, that, as the sun slow rises, meet 

In snow folds along the channell’d flood ; 

The squirrel issuing from his warm retreat, 

The purple glow that tints the budding w ood, 

The sound of bursting streams by g gathered mounds. with- 
stood. 


And now the heaving breast, and glances meek, 
The unbidden warmth in beauty’s veins declare $ 
The gale that lifts the tresses from her cheek, 

Can witness to the fires that kindle there; 

Now is the time to woo the yielding fair ;s— 

But thou, my friend, may’st woo the fair no more ; 
Thine are connubial joys and wedded care, 

And scarce the hymenean moon is 0’er, 

Since first, in bridal hour, thy name Eliza bore. 


And if thy poet’s prayer be not denied, 

The hymenean moon shall ever last ; 

The golden chain, indissolubly tied, 

Shall brighten as the winged years glide past ; 

And wheresoe’er in life thy lot be cast, 

For life at best is bitterness and euile— 

Still may thy own Eliza cheer the waste, 

Soften its weary ruggedness the while, 

And gild thy dreams of peace, and make thy sorrows smile. 
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Such be thy days.—O’er Coke’s black letter page, 
Trimming the lamp at eve, ’tis mine to pore ; 

Well pleased to see the venerable sage, 

Unlock his treasur’d wealth of legal lore ; 

And I, that lov’d to trace the woods before, 

And climb the hill a play mate of the breeze, 

Have vow'd to tune the rural lay no more, 

Have bid my useless classicks sleep at ease, 

And left the race of bards to scribble, starve and freeze. 


Farewell.— When mildly through the naked wood, 
The clear warm sun effus’d a mellow ray ; 

And livelier health propell’d the vital flood, 
Loitering at large, I pour’d the incondite lay, 
Forgot the cares and business of the day, 

Forgot the quirks of Lyttleton and Coke, 

Forgot the publick storms, and party fray ; 

yee: as the inspiring flame across me broke, 

To thee the lowly harp. neglected long, I woke. 
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MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


Theology of the Hindoos, as taught by Ram Mohun Roy. 


Tue scriptures, or sacred books of the Hindoos, are called 
the Vedas. ‘These books they suppose to have been written, 
and bequeathed to them, by their great legislator, Brama. 
They are in the Sanscrit language, and of very remote antiqui- 
ty. ‘Uhe period in which they were written has not been ascer- 
tained. Interpolations, it is said, are found in various parts, 
which have made some suppose the books themselves to be of 
modern origin. It has, however, been decided by the learned, 
that, except these occasional interpolations, they are genuine, 
and very ancient, 

‘These books contain the doctrines of the Hindoo religion. 
They are interpreted and taught by the Bramins. The lan- 
guage in which they are written is no longer spoken, and has 
been very little known till lately even in Asia. It was confin- 
ed almost entirely to the Bramins, whose interest it was to 
keep the knowledge of it from the people. It was used by them 
solely in the offices of religion. While they alone understood 
the language in which their sacred books were written, they 
could interpret them as they chose, and exert an influence al- 
most unlimited over the credulous and superstitious minds of 
the ignorant. The consequence was, they multiplied rites and 
ceremonies, increased the dignity of their offices by rendering 
them more necessary and important, and finally involved the 
worship of the followers of Brama in the grossest idolatries. 
Although the Vedas taught the existence, the unity, and overrul- 
ing providence of a Supreme Being, and the propriety, if not the 
necessity of worshipping him as a being invisible and of pure 
intelligence ; yet the Bramins carefully concealed this from 
the people, and insisted on the barbarous sacrifices and idol 
worship, which had been introduced and perpetuated by their 
erder. Hence millions of people have been for many ages 
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systematically, and the greatest portion of them consciencious- 
ly devoted to a kind of worship most debasing in its effects, 
and which has a tendency to keep alive many of the worst 
passions, and encourage the worst vices. 

A considerable excitement has lately been produced in India 
by the attempts of a very wealthy and learned native, 
named Ram Mohun Roy, to restore the pure doctrines of the 
Vedas. He has translated several chapters of these aici 
books into the Bengalee language, and circulated them amon 
his countrymen. The parts, which he has translated, are 
those, which treat of a Supreme Being, his character, and the 
worship he claims. ‘These had been entirely overlooked by 
the Bramins, He seems to have just views of the absurd and 
wicked practices of his countrymen in their religious cere- 
monies, and a strong desire to wipe out so gross a stain 
in the human character. Already he is said to have many 
followers. Numbers, who knew nothing of the Vedas, except 
from the interpretations of their priests, are made acquainted 
with its true and most important doctrines. They have form- 
ed themselves into societies for the purpose of mutual improve- 
ment. Their influence is spreading, and strong hopes may 


justly be entertained of great and benefic ial results. 


We have before us three pamphlets published during the last 
eighteen months in Calcutta by Ram Mohun Roy. ‘The two 
first are translations from the Vedas, with prefatory and in- 
troductory remarks. ‘They were originally printed in Benga- 
lee, but afterwards translated into English by the author. We 
purpose to give such extracts from these pamphlets as may 
serve to make our readers somewhat acquainted with the pres- 
ent religious notions of the Hindoos, the pure doctrines of their 
sacred books, and the views and motives of the learned na- 
tive, whom we have mentioned. 


‘Although born a Bramin,’ he observes, ¢ and instructed in my 
youth in all the principles of that sect, heing thorougly convinced 
of the lamentable errours of my countrymen, I have heen stimulat- 
ed to employ every means in my power to improve their minds, 
and lead them to the knowledge of a purer system of morality. 
Living constantly among Hindoos of different sects and profess- 
ions, I have had ample opportunities of observing the superstitious 
puerilities into which they have been thrown by their self-interest- 
ed onides. who. in defence of the law, as well as of common sense, 
have succeeded but too well in conducting them to the temple of 
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of morality, have infused into their simple hearts a weak attach- 
ment for its mere shadow. The chief part of the theory and 
practice of Hindooism, I am sorry to say, is made to consist in 
the adoption of a peculiar mode of diet, the least oberration from 
which, even though the conduct of the offender, may in other 
respects be pure and blameless. is not only visited with the sever- 
est censure, but actually punished by exclusion from his family 
and friends. Ina ean. he is doomed to undergo what is com- 
monly called loss of cast. 

‘On the contrary, the rigid observance of this grand article of 
Hindoo faith is considered in so high a light, as to compensate 
for every moral defect. Even the most atrocious weigh little or 
nothing in the balance against the supposed guilt of its violation. 
Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought home to the party by a 
judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss of cast, is visited in 
their society by no peculiar mark of infamy or disgrace. A tri- 
fling present to the Bramin, with the performance of a few idle 
ceremonies, is held as a sufficient atonement for all these crimes ; 
and the delinquent is at once freed from al] temporal inconven- 
lence, as wellas all dread of future retribution. 

‘My reflections on these solemn truths have heen most painful 
for many years. I have never ceased to contemplate with the 
strongest feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence of my coun- 
trymen to their fatal system of idolatry, inducing, for the sake 
of propitiating their supposed deities, the violation of every humane 
and social feeling. And this in various instances ;—but more es- 
pecially in the dreadful acts of self-destruction and the immola- 
tion of the nearest relations, under the delusion of conforming to 
sacred religious rites. Ihave never ceased, [ repeat, to contem- 
plate these practices with the strongest feelings of regret, and to 
view in them the moral debasement ofa race, who, I cannot help 
thinking, are capable of better things ;—whose susceptibility, pa- 
tience, and mildness of character render them worthy of a better 
destiny. Underthese impressions, therefore, I have been impel- 
led to lay before them genuine translations of parts of their scrip- 
ture, which inculcates not only the enlightened worship of one 
God, but the purest principles of morality—accompanied with 
such notices as I deemed requisite to oppose the arguments em- 
ployed by the Bramins in defence of their beloved system. Most 
earnestly doI pray, that the whole may sooner or later prove 
efficient in producing in the minds of Hindoos in general a con- 
viction of the rationality of believing in and adoring the Supreme 
Being only—together with a complete perception and practice 
of the grand and comprehensive moral principle—do unto others 
as ye would be done by.’ ‘Translation of the Ishopanishad, Intro- 
duction, pp. 2—5. 
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‘The author’s great object seems to be, to do away the wor- 
ship of idols, and introduce in its stead that of one Supreme 
Being. He begins, therefore, by making numerous quota- 
tions from the sacred books, showing, that “the writers net on- 
ly taught the existence and attributes of such a Being, but 
the proper mode of worshipping him. *¢ God is without fig- 
ure, epithet, definition or description—he, who is the eternal 
Being, is God.’ ¢ The vulgar look for their gods in water ; 
men of more extended knowledge, in celestial bodies ; the ig- 
norant, in wood, bricks, and stones; but learned men, in the 
universal soul.’ ¢The Supreme Spirit is one and unchange- 
able. He overspreads all creatures ; is merely spirit, with- 
out the form either of any minute body, or of an extended 
one, Which is liable to impression or organization. He is 
pure, perfect, omniscient, the ruler of the intellect, omnipres- 
ent, and self existent. He has from eternity been assigning 
to all creatures their respective purposes.’ Many other pas- 
sages similar to these might be selected, but these are suffi- 
cient to show that the notions of the Supreme Being, as ex- 
pressed in the Vedas, are just, and calculated to lead the 
mind to true conceptions of his character and perfections. 

But notwithstanding the repeated mention in these books of 
one overruling Power, invisible and incomprehensible, Ram 
Mohun Roy acknowledges, ‘they indeed declare the divinity of 
many gods and goddesses, and the modes of their worship.’ 
But still he says there is no contradiction. The authors of 
the books themselves affirm repeatedly, ‘that the directions to 
worship any“figured beings are only applicable to those, who 
are incapable of elevating their minds to the idea of an invisi- 
ble Supreme Being, in or rder that such persons. by fixing their 
attention on those invented figures, may be able to restrain 
themselves from vicious temptations. and that those. who are 
competent for the worship of the invisible God, should disre- 
gard the worship of idols. He urges this point a good deal. 
In another place, after stating the doctrines of the Vedas rel- 
ative tothe unity ef the Supreme Being, and also of a plurali- 
ty of gods and goddesses, he goes on to say, ‘ that the worship 
of the sun and fire, together with the whole allegorical system, 
was only inculcated for the sake of those, whose limited un- 
derstandings rendered them incapable of comprehending and 
adoring the invisible Supreme Being.’ ‘This is the only mode 
of inter pretation, he thinks, by whic h the different parts of the 
Veds can be reconciled ; and if they will not admit of thts ex- 
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planation, he fears ¢the whole work will not only be stripped 
ofits authority, but looked upon as altogether unintelligible.’ 
Translation of the Cena Upanished, p. 5 


‘Many learned Bramins,’ he adds, ¢ are perfectly aware of the 
absurdity of idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of the 
purer mode of divine worship ;—but asin the rites, ceremonies, 
and festivals of idolatry, they find the source of their comforts and 
fortune, they not only never fail to protect idol worship from all 
attacks, but even advance and encourage it to the utmost of their 
power, by keeping the knowledge of their scriptures concealed 
from the rest of the people. Their followers, too, confiding in 
these leaders, feel gratification in the idea of the divine nature 
residing in a being resembling themselves in birth, shape, and 
propensities: and are naturally delighted witha mode of worship 
acreeable to the senses, though destructive of moral "ihr. stem and 
the fruitful parent of prejudice and superstition.’ p. 9. 

The auther complains loudly of the bad effects, that have 
resulted trom the interpretations, which Europeans have some- 
times given of the idolatry of the Hindoos; and which, al- 
though plausible, have no foundation. ‘They have supposed 
that the idols used by the natives in their worship are not con- 
sidered by them as actual gods, or as real personifications of 
the divine attributes, § but. merely as instruments and means 
for raising their minds to the contemplation of those attributes, 
which are respectively represented by different figures.’ This 
opinion Rain Mohun Roy declares to be entirely erroneous, and 
he regrets, that it should ever have been suggested, as the na- 
tives have since made great use of it in defending their ab- 
surd practices. It had never occurred to them. and it affords 
a stronger argument in their favour, than any they have been 
able to advance. On this subject he makes the following re- 
marks. In addition to the argument in question, they give a 
very animated picture of the present state of religious belief 
and worship among the natives of Hindustan. 


‘ Hindoos of the present age, with a very “few exceptions, have 
not the least idea, that it is to the attributes of the Supreme Being 
as figuratively represented hy shapes, corresponding to the nature 
of those attributes, thev offer adoration and worship under the 
denomination of gods and ¢ voddesses. On the contrary the slight- 
est investigation will clearly satisfy every inquirer, that it makes 
a material “part of their sy stem to hold as articles of faith all those 
particular circumstances, which are essential to a belief in the in- 
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dependent existence of the objects of their idolatry, as deities 
clothed with divine power. 

‘ Locality of habitation and a mode of existence analagous to 
their own views of earthly things, are uniformly ascribed to each 
yarticular god. Thus the devotees of Siva, misconceiving the real 
spirit of the scr iptures, not only place an implicit credence in the 
separate existence of Siva, but even regard him as an omnipotent 
being, the greatest of all the divinities, who, as they say, inhabit the 
northern mountain of Cailas ; ; and that he is accompanied by two 
wives and several children, and surrounded by numerous attend- 
ants. In like manner the followers of Vishnu, mistaking the alle- 
gorical representations of the Sastras for relations of real facts, 
believe him to be chief over all other gods,and that he resides 
with his wife and attendants on the summit of heaven. Similar 
opinions are also held by the worshippers of Cali, in respect to 
that goddess. And in fact, the same observations are equally ap- 
plica ble to ev ery class of Hindoo devotees in regard to their re- 
speeding vods and goddesses. And so tenacious are those devotees 
in respect to the honour due to their chosen divinities, that when 
they meet in holy places, the adjustment of the point of prece- 
dence not only occasions the warmest verbal altercations, but 
sometimes even blows and violence. Neither do they regard the 
images of those gods merely in the light of instruments for elevating 
the mind to the conception of those supposed beings; they are 
simply in themselves made objects of worship. For whatever 
Hindoo purchases an idol in the market, or constructs one with 
his own hands, or has one made under his own superintendance, 
it is his invariable practice to perform certain ceremonies, which 
give it,as he thinks, the endowment of animation,—by which he 
believes its nature is changed from that of the mere materials of 
which it was formed,—and that it acquires not only life, but super- 
natural powers. Shortly afterwards, if the idol be of the mascu- 
line gender. he marries it toa feminine one, with no less promp 
and magnificence, than he celebrates the nuptials of his own chil- 
dren. ‘The mysterious process is now complete, and the god and 
coddesses are esteemed the arbiters of his destiny, and continual- 
ly receive his most ardent adoration, 

‘At the same time the worshippers of images ascribe to them at 
once the opposite natures of human and superhuman beings. - In 
attention to their supposed wants as living beings, he is seen feed- 
ing or pretending to feed them every morning ‘and evening; and 
asin the hot season he is carefal to fan them, so in the cold he is 
equally regardiul of their comfort, covering them by day with warm 
clothing, and placing them at night in a bed. ‘But superstition 
does not find a limit here. The acts ard speeches of the idols, and 
their assumption of various shapes and colours, are gravely relat- 
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ed by the Bramins, and with all the marks of veneration, are firm- 
ly believed by their deluded followers. Other practices they have 
with regard to those idols, which decency forbids ‘ne to explain. 

In thus endeavouring to remove a mistake, into which ft have rea- 
son to believe many “Euro: yean gentlemen have been led by a be- 

nevolent wish, to find an excuse for the errours of my country- 
men, it is a considerable gratification to me to find that the latter 
have begun to be so far sensible of the absurdity of their real 
belief and practices, as to find it convenient to shelter them un- 
der sucha cloak, however flimsy and barrowed. ‘The adoption of 
such a subterfuge encourages me to hope, that they will in time 
abandon what they are sensible cannot be defended; and that, 

forsaking the superstition of idolatry, they will embrace the ra- 
tional worship of the God of nature, as enjoined in the Véds, 
and confirmed by the dictates of common sense.’ pp. 11—16. 


The following arguments he tells us are the principal ones 
alleged by the natives in support of idolatry ; namely, ¢ those 
who believe God to be omnipresent, as declared by the doc- 
trines of the Vedant, are required by the tenets of such be- 
fief, to look upon all existing creatures as God, and to show 
divine respect to birds, beasts, men, women, vegetables, and 
all other existences,—and as practical conformity to such 
doctrines is almost impossible, the worship of figured gods 
should be admitted.’ Another argument is, ‘no man can 
have, as it is said, by the Sastra, a desire of knowledge res- 
pecting the Supreme Being, unless his mind be purified ; and 
as idol worship purifies men’s minds, it should therefore be 
attended to.’ And lastly, ‘idol worship has been practised 
so many centuries, that custom renders it necessary to con- 
tinue it.? These arguments the author confutes at large, 
and, as it may be supposed, without much difficulty. He 
brings forward constantly in support of his positions the au- 
thority of the sacred bonks themselves. 

We have thus far considered the prefaces and introductory 
remarks only of two pamphlets, which, however, comprise 
inuch the greater part of each. What remains are trans- 
Jations from such parts of the Vedas, as treat of the existence, 
unity, and attributes of the Supreme Being. ‘These pam- 
phlets are entitled, Translation of the Ishopanishad, one of 
the chapters of the Yajur Veda—and Translation of the Cena 
Upanished, one of the Chapters of the Sana Veda. 

The third pamphlet, which remains to be noticed, is entt- 
tled, A Defence of Hindoo Theism, in reply to the Attack of 
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an Advocate for Idolatry at Madrass, by Ram Mohun Roy, 
printed at Calcutta m 1817. The works, which we have 
above mentioned, with some others by tiie same author, 
called forth an answer, it seems, from some person in Ma- 
drass, whether a native or European it is uncertain, though 
there are some reasons to think the latter. What motive a 
christian could have, however, for writing in defence of idol- 
atry cannot be so easily determined. But whoever may have 
written if, Rai Mohun Roy has returned a very spirited 
and avery satisfactory answer. In this he exposes anew 
the pitiable delusions of his countrymen, the indecency and 
wickedness of their religious ceremonies, and the wretched 
effects, which they produce on their morals and happiness. 

We have dwelt the longer on this subject, because it is 
novel, at least in this country, and because it is likely here- 
after to attract much attention. Ram Mohun Roy is not a 
christian, it is true, but the doctrine he inculcates differs very 
little from the christian doctrine respecting the nature and 
attributes of the Deity. It is the same in its spirit and ob- 
jects. If he can introduce it among his countrymen, it will 
be a great step taken towards advancing the cause of chris- 
tianity in the East. It will be taking down one of the 
strongest barriers, which the christian missionaries have to 
surmount. New facilities will be offered for prosecuting their 
benovolent and indefatigable labours ; and by the use of these 
means, and the aid of Divine Providence, we have more rea- 
son, than we ever have had, to hope for a permanent and happy 
change in the moral condition of a large and populous sec- 
tion of the globe. 


—_----- 


Boundaries of the United States. 


THE deciston of the commissioners under the treaty of 1794 
did not terminate the disputes between Great Britain and the 
United States on their Eastern frontier. ‘The duty assigned 
to those commissioners, and which, when finished, terminated 
their authority, was to ascertain the true river St. Croix, in- 
tended by the treaty of 1783, and to determine its source and 
its mouth. The mouth of the river was found to be at Joe’s 
point, and of course any territory below that place, in dispute 
between the parties, could not then be assigned to the one or 
the other. 
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Accordingly Judge Benson, one of those commissioners, in 
his manuscript report already quoted, has the following re- 
marks ;—* ‘There is still a question concerning the boundary 
between the two nations in that quarter, and originating also 
in the treaty of peace ; but partaking of the nature of an 
omitied case, it can be settled only by negotiation and compact.’ 

‘The treaty supposes the St. Croix to empty immediately 
into the bay of Fundy, and of course, that there would be 
an entire seaboard boundary, if it may be so expressed, be- 
tween the termination of the Southern and the commencement 
of the Eastern boundary of the United States ; and it also in- 
tended that where the Eastern boundary passed through waters 
which were navigable, both nations should equally participate 
in the navigation. ‘The question then is, how is this boundary 
in the intermediate space between where the mouth of the St. 
Croix has been decided to be, and the bay of Fundy to be es- 
tablished most consistent with the treaty ?? And the judge then 
suggests the propriety of a line running from Joe’s point, by 
what is commonly called the Easternor Ship channel, between 
Deer and Campo Bello islands. This he thinks would be a 
proper line, but that the authority of his commission did not 
enable him to establish it. 

The islands in the bay of Passamaquoddy, and Grand 
Menan in the bay of Fundy, are all below the termination 
or mouth of the river, and lie in waters, through which the 
commissioners above named presumed no demarcation of 
boundary had been made by the treaty. 

In a communication to congress, immediately after the de- 
cision of those commissioners, the president of the United 
States alludes to the remaining questions yet open between 
the two nations, and adverts to the several ‘very valuable 
islands in those bays,’ the jurisdiction te which remained yet 
to be determined. 

While the American government thus considered the 
islands as not definitely assigned to either of the two nations, 
the British government claimed the whole as belonging to 
their province of Nova Scotia, and of course, as being ex- 
cepted by the terms of the treaty of peace from the general 
clause of confirmation, by which all other islands within 
twenty leagues of the coast were annexed to the United States. 

The Duke ef Portland, in a letter to the British minister in 
the United States, expressed very fully this idea ; and the 
king’s advocate in New Brunswick distinctly maintained the 
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same thing in the trial of a cause before the judicial tribunals 
of that province, in which the question was necessarily dis- 
cussed. * 

It is exceedingly plain, that if the islands did not lie in a 
river, the question of jurisdiction could not be fairly settled 
by a reference to those principles, which apply to islands in a 
river of boundary. It is also manifest, that, as they are all 
within twenty leagues of the coast of the United States, that 
all of them must belong to the American government, unless 
the exception in the treaty of peace, reserving to Great Britain 
all the islands then or before belonging to Nova Scotia, ap- 
plied to these islands or some of them. 

At the time of the decision of the commissioners under the 
treaty of 1794, the United States were in quiet and peaceable 
possession of Moose, Dudley and Frederick islands ; and Great 
Britain had the same authority in all the others. The town 
of Eastport had been incorporated by the government of 
Massachusetts, and was then a flourishing village on Moose 
island, holding the two smaller islands as its appendages, 
while a British settlement had for a long period been estab- 
lished on the other islands of the bay of Passamaquoddy. 

It is exceedingly probable that this divided possession arose 
from the presumption that the river had its real mouth at 
West Quoddy head, and that the islands were in a river, and 
not ina bay. Ofcourse that they belonged to the two na- 
tions respectively, as they were on the one or the other side of 
the dividing stream. 

This was the view originally taken by the first American 
settlers, and countenanced by the authority of the state gov- 
ernment ; and the agent of the United States before the com- 
mission so often referred to, explicitly states that he considered 
the mouth of both rivers, that is, the St. Croix and the Baga- 
guadavie, to be below the islands. or at least, whatever might 
be the geographical fact. that West Quoddy head was the 
place intended in the treaty of peace, as the mouth of the St. 
Croix. 

The provisional government of New Brunswick did not ap- 
pear to consent to this position; but legislated for all the 
islands in the bay, as being part of their county of Charlotte, 
and as forming the parish of West Isles. ‘The possession, 
however, of Moose island by the Americans, although at first 
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resisted by the subaltern ofticers of the province of New Bruns- 
Wick, Was not made the subject of any formal remonstrance, 
and the United States were im the quiet possession of it un- 
til the island was captured ty a military force in the late 
war. ‘he town of Eastport was not only incorpora ed as 
one of the towns of Massachusetts, but was.reguiarly taxed 
for the support ofthat government, and sent its representatives 
to the general court, until the military force of Great Britain 
captured and took possession of it, as before mentiuned, which 
pussession they still retain. 

‘This disputed title and arrangement of boundary did not 
fail to attract the attention of the two governments, ‘as a ques- 
tion of negotiation and compact.’ In 1803. in the convention 
between the United States and Great Britain, negotiated by 
Lord Hawksbury and Mr. King, Moose, Dudley and Frederick 
islands are adjudged to belong to the United States—and all 
the others in the bay of Passamaquoddy belong to Great 
Britain—nothing is said of Grand Menan. This convention 
was rejected by President Jefferson, but probably not because 
of any dissatisfaction relative to the Eastern boundary. In 
the treaty, negotiated by Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney, min- 
isters of the American government in 1806, the same provis- 
ion is made ; but as that treaty was not ratified, the arrange- 
ment becaine ineffectual. Nothing is said in this last treaty rela- 
tive to Grand Menan. The American ministers were specially 
ordered to insist upon it as clearly within the American lines, 
and were told that if it had before been known, that it had 
been in the possession of Great Britain, an early requisition 
would have been made forit. Difticulties however were pre- 
sented in the prosecution of this demand for Grand Menan, 
which induced the American ministers to forbear to insist 
upon any article in regard to it. Their own Ietter contains 
an explanation of the rights of their country as understood by 
them, and of the difficulties presented in the obtaining of those 
rights to the territory in question. It is to be found in the 
American State Papers. 

In this situation the country remained until Eastport was 
captured in the late war, and on that occasion, it was distinctly 
admitted by the British commanding officer, in a letter to 
the American general of militia on the lines, that the posses- 
sion was taken as of British territory. and not as a military 
occupation of any part of the acknowledged limifs of the 
United States. 
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The treaty of Ghent, which restored peace to Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, provided an international tribunal 
for the perfect settlement of this disputed title, and for the ac- 
tual delineation of the other treaty boundaries of the country. 

‘Three independent boards of commissioners were establish- 
ed by that treaty. ‘To the first was assigned the duty of as- 
certaining to whom the several islands in the bay of Passa- 
maquoddy, and Grand Menan in the bay of Fundy belonged, 
by virtue of the treaty of 1783. ‘This board consisted of two 
commissioners, one appointed by each of the contracting 
parties. No umpire, as inthe former case, was to be called 
to their assistance. Ifthe commissioners so appointed agreed 
in opinion, their decission was to be binding and conclu- 
sive on both nations. Ifthey disagreed in part or in whole, 
separate reports were to be made to the two governments, and 
‘some friendly sovereign or state, to be then named for that 
purpose,’ was to determine the controversy. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the treaty in this respect, 
his Britannick Majesty appointed his former commissioner, 
the Honourable Thomas Barclay, to be a commissioner under 
this article, and the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appointed the Hon- 
ourable John Holmes, of Alfred in the District of Maine, and 
then a member of the Senate of Massachusetts. 

The claims of the British government were confided to the 
management of the Honourable Ward Chipman, judge of the 
Supreme Court of New Brunswick, and those of the United 
States, to James Trecotheck Austin, Esq. a counsellor at the 
bar of Massachusetts. 

The commission was opened at St. Andrews on the 24th 
of September 1816, immediately after Colonel Barclay’s ap- 
pointment was communicated to the American government. 
Each of the agents claimed, for their respective governments, 
all the islands in dispute. 

The claim of the British nation was founded on the asser- 
tion, that at the peace of 1783 these islands were an intégrant 
part of the province of Nova Scotia, and as such, specially ex- 
cepted from the limits assigned to the United States. 

The Nova Scotia intended in the treaty of 1783 was said te 
be that province, erected and described in certain letters pa- 
tent, granted by King James I. in 1621, to Sir William Alex- 
ander, master of requests for the crown of Scotland, which 
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charter, it was contended, actually enclosed all the islands in 
question. : 

The American agent denied that any title could be deduced 
from the letters patent above mentioned, which, he contended, 
were void ab origine, and had been obsolete, derelict and neg- 
lected by all nations, but especially by the predecessours of his 
present Britarinick Majesty—that in point of fact the letteis 
patent did not include any of the islands—that a remarkable 
exception was to be found in the description of territory therein 
set forth, plainly proving an intention not to assign them to 
Alexander, and that in fact, from the date of the grand charter 
of Plymouth, they were a constituent part of the territories 
now forming the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and had 
been acknowledged as such by Great Britain on numerous 
occasions, in grants, charters, cessions, publick letters and 
treaties. 

The extensive field thus opened for examination was dili- 
gently explored by both the agents, in a very copious analy- 
sis and discussion of ever y public k act, and most of the char- 
ter transactions, which had the eastern territory for their ob- 
ject; and occupied the attention of the commissioners until 
the 24th day of November 1817, on which day the board a- 
greed in a ‘decision on all the questions before them. This 
decision has terminated all the disputes heretofore existing on 
the subject. The opinion and judgment of the commissioners 
has been communicated to the respective governments of 
Great Britain and the United States, and has ascertained and 
determined that Moose, Dudley and Frederick islands do be- 
long to the United States, and that all the other islands in the 
bay of Passamaquoddy. and Grand Menan in the bay of Fun- 
dy, do belong to Great Britain, by virtue of the treaty of 
peace of 1783. 

If neither party obtains all it had asked, both will proba- 
bly be well satisfied with the decision. In point of interest, 
it is vastly more important that the question be settled, and 
the possessions of the two governments ascertained, than 
that one or the other nation should acquire an increase of ter- 
vitory. This arrangement places the two countries in the 
same state in which they were before the lafe war, and pre- 
vents all future uncertainty and doubt on this important fron- 
tier. It is probable that the commissioners assumed the 
office of negotiators rather than judges, and were more like 
referees dividing a matter of doubtful! right, than adhering to 
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the strict letter of law, by which alone that right could be as- 
certained, 

In one respect it fails of being as satisfactory as the con- 
vention or treaty by which the line was formerly settied. 

By those negotiations a permanent right of navigation was 
secured to the citizens of the United States through the Eas- 
tern or Ship channel, between Deer island and Campo Bello. 
To do the same in this case was beyond the authority of the 
present commissioners, whose duty was limited to ascertain- 
ing the right to the islands, and did not extend to the decision 
of any question of water privilege; which must be governed 
by principles of national law applicable to the case. ‘The Eas- 
tern passage is at times the only one and always is the best pas- 
sage way for ships though the bay of Passamaquoddy and in- 
to the river St. Croix. Its free navigation, essential to the en- 
joyment of the use of the river, has always been claimed by the 
United States. ‘Their ministers have been instructed to 
provide for their interests in this passage way; and it has 
been of as much or more importance than the possession of 
Grand Menan. Since the capture and occupation of Moose 
Island, an English sloop of war has occasionally been sta- 
tioned there, and American vessels prohibited from passin . 

The reason why an exclusive right was assumed by the 
British government was assigned to be, that this was a pas- 
sage between two islands, both of which belonged to Great 
Britain, and therefore was exclusively hers. ‘That it was 
not the only, although it was the best passage, and there be- 
ing another, which was practicable, no inconvenience attend- 
ing it could give the Americans a right of using this. Ifthe 
water between Deer Island and Campo Bello had been in fact 
a river, the opposite shores of which belonged to Great Bri- 
tain, there could be no doubt that her principle was correct, 
it being an undoubted doctrine of national law, that a river 
in the territories of a nation, is as much its exclusive proper- 
ty as the land, and it is only a rtver of boundary. where two 
naiions possess respectively one ofthe banks, that gives to 
both a common right of navigation. : 

But the passage way between Campo Bello and Deer Isl- 
and is not in ariver, but inabay; and it may well be doubted 
whether the law, applicable to the former, can with any 
propriety be applied to the latter. Not only is this passage 
way ina bay, but it is in the grand bay of Fundy, described 
by the early navigators, and now very commonly known to be 
‘more properly a part of the sea or ocean.’ 
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It had indeed heretofore been considered, that these islands 
and the passage way between them were in the bay of 
Passamaquoddy, which being an interiour and smaller bay, 
distant from the ocean, and connected with the coasts of the 
continent, had all the jurisdictional properties of a river ; 
and that a free navigation of it might be attended with evils 
similar to those, which would follow from an admission of 
foreign vessels, as a matter of right into the rivers of a coun- 
try. 

But the treaty of Ghent has contradicted this supposed 
geographical fact. It has in express words declared, that 
the bay of Passamaquoddy ts part of the bay of Fundy ; and 
no reason can be assigned for this assumption and declara- 
tion, but that it was intended to make the waters, fomerly 
called Passamaquoddy, as free and common, as those of any 
other part of the bay of Fundy. 

Now the passage way between New Brunswick. and Grand 
Menan in the bay of Fundy has never been claimed by Great 
Britain as exclusively hers, because she possessed in full 
sovereignty the opposite coasts; neither can she claim the 
passage way between Deer Island and Campo Bello, lying in 
the same bay. So long as the treaty of Ghent is in force, all 
the islands and the passage ways between them. heretofore in 
dispute, are in ‘ the grand bay of Fundy, or more properly a 
part of the sea or ocear.,’ and no exclusive right of navigating 
those waters can be claimed by any perticular nation. 

On this ground we presume, notwithstanding the decision of 
the commissioners, assigning Campo Belle ad Deer Island to 
Great Britian—the vessels of the United States will have a 
perfect right to navigate by the Eastern or Ship channel, as 
freely, as on any other part of the ocean. 

To put the question however beyond dispute, as far as was 
practicable, the commissioners addressed a jot letter to the 
two governments of Great Britain and the United States, in 
which they declared that their decision was founded on the 
presumption of an existing right in each of the two nations 
freely to navigate by this channel, notwithstanding the sove- 
reignty of Great Britain over the islands lying contiguous 
and on each side had been expressly allowed. 

It is seriously to be hoped, that no new dispute will arise on 
this point, since all others in that quarter have been amicably 
settled, and that the liberality and accommodating spirit of 
the comniissioners will be transferred to the ministers of 
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the two nations, if any further diplomatick arrangement is 
found either necessary or expedient. 

The English forces still hold a military possession of Moose 
Island and its dependencies, but it is understood that arrange- 
ments are in train for their removal, and that early in the 
ensuing spring, the place will be restored to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, and be once again under the local author- 
ities of Massachusetts. 

‘hus has happily terminated a second tribunal, instituted 
by two great and independent nations, for the settlement of 
important interests in dispute between them; interests far 
greater than many which history has recorded as the foun- 
dation of long protracted and destructive wars. An exam- 
ple is thus given to the world, which it is hoped may be pow- 
erful enough to supercede that rash resort to arms, which has 
too often wasted, in the progress of desolation, more than all 
the objects of the contest were worth. 

The other commissioners provided in the treaty of Ghent, are 
not so much to settle disputes as to prevent them. 


The lines of territory recited in the treaty of peace of 


1783, were never actually drawn upon the land, but were 
described from the best maps then existing, but now known 
to be very inaccurate. ‘l’o explore the frontiers together, and 
to fix muniments of boundary by common consent, had be- 
come a very necessary duty in order to prevent conflicting 
grants and unintentional trespasses. Accordingly this duty 
was divided into two parts. ‘lhe commission established by 
the fifth article of the treaty of Ghent was to run the bounda- 
ry line due north from the source of the river St. Croix to the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia, thence along the highlands 
which divide those rivers, that empty themselves into the river 
St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantick ocean, 
to the northwesternmost head of Connecticut river, thence 
down along the middle of that river to the 45° of north latitude, 
ihence by a line due west on said latitude until it strikes the 
river Lroquois or Cataraqua—to make a map of said. bounda- 
ry—declare it under ther seals to be a true map, and to par- 
ticularize the latitude and longitude of the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, of the northwesternmost head of Connecticut riv- 
er, and of such other points of the said boundary, as they may 
deem proper. 
Under this article the British government appointed the 
same Commissioner as in the former, and appointed the same 
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agent jointly with his son, Ward Chipman jun. Esq. a coun- 
sellor at law in New Brunswick. The American government 
appointed Cornelius P. Van Ness, Esq. of Vermont, commis- 
sioner, and William C. Bradley, late member of congress from 
the same state, as their agent. This board met at St. An- 
drews on the 24th of September, 1816, but the season being then 
too far advanced to°commence the survey, they adjourned to 
the first of June. At this time the necessary parties were ar- 
ranged, and instructions given to them, and the summer was 
occupied by these parties, and the result of their proceedings 
will be submitted to the commissioners in May next in the city 
of New York. 

The extent of the duty assigned to this board will necessa- 
rily consume much time before the objects of their appointment 
can be attained. A common opinion has prevailed, relative 
to this line from the head of the St. Croix to the highlands, 
which has not hitherto given rise to any practical evil, and 
has generally been represented the same in the modern maps, 
published both in England and America. Since this subject 
has been before the commissioners, two maps have been pub- 
lished, which trace a line of boundary essentially different 
from what had been supposed before to be correct. We al- 
lude to Col. Bouchette’s map of Canada, and Purdy’s map of 
Cabotia, both of them elegantly executed, and apparently not 
without the approbation of high authority. ‘The lines, drawn 
on these maps, curtail the limits of Massachusetts on the eas- 
tern frontier, and place the whole of the river St. Johns with- 
in the British dominion. 

It is not understood, that any claim has been made by the 
English agent in correspondence with the new lines thus de- 
scribed. Jn fact, the official surveys have not been suflicient- 
ly advanced, to permit any claim of any kind. What the 
English possessions may eventually be will rest on the report 
of the surveyors ; and the point assumed by the commission- 
ers, as the dividing line on the highlands. 

‘The eastern boundary line of the United States has always 
been drawn due north from the source of the St. Croix, cross- 
ing the St. Johns at about 47° north latitude, and thence run- 
ning in the same direction about forty six miles, until it met 
the highlands supposed to be intended by the treaty. 

There are many inconveniences in this course, For a con- 
siderable part of the line the river St. Johns is just on the 
border, but not within the limits of the United States, and its 
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waters will of course remain closed to her navigation, if ever a 
settlement in that part of the District of Maine should render 
the use of them desirable. 

The communication also between New Brunswick and 
Quebeck is obstructed, and the passage of the English mail is 
over part of the territories of the United States. 

This inconvenience was so great, that at the first negotia- 
tion at Ghent the English commissioners proposed a revision 
of the boundary line so as to secure to Great Britain the de- 
sired communication, and intimated that it must be done by a 
cession to Great Britain of that part of the District of Maine, 
which intervenes between New Brunswick and Quebeck, and 
prevents a direct communication. ‘The inadmissibility of that 
proposition at the time, and under the circumstances in which it 
was urged, is apparent, but in the tranquillity of peace it is not 
unlikely that a change of boundary might be made essentially 
beneficial to both parties. 

Thus, if the boundary line, instead of being drawn due 
north to the highlands, was made to meet the St. Johns at the 
highest point above the actual English settlements, and the 
river, instead of an arbitrary line, become the division between 
the two countries to the 47° north latitude, the United States 
would gain an addition of territory important in position, though 
not of any considerable magnitude, while the English pos- 
sessions on the left bank would still have access to the water, 
and. lose no material advantage. In exchange for this, the 
new boundary on the north might be drawn from some point 
in the river by a straight line to the province of Lower Canada, 
and thus a direct communication between her two provinces be 
opened to Great Britain, without any inconvenience to the 
United States. 

The detail of such a plan would require accuracy and at- 
tention. ‘The general principles only are stated above, on 
which such a negotiation might be pursued. 

But as_ the territory in this vicmity is of importance to 
Great Britain, as the means of opening a free communication 
between her provinces, another object could be mentioned, for 
which it may possibly be considered as an equivalent in ex- 
change. 

The right of fishing within the marine league on the 
coast of Nova Scotia, it is maintained by Great Britain, was 


lost to the United States, when by the late war the treaty of 


1783 was annulled.—If so, this territory, or a right of way 
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over it, may present the means of obtaining the renewal of the 
privilege; and the consent of Massachusetts would probably 
not be withheld for an equivalent in which her enterprising 
citizens have so deep an interest. 

Some preparations are making, which indicate an attempt 
by Great Britain to obtain more than would be necessary for 
the above purposes under the 5th article of the treaty of Ghent, 
and Col. Bouchette, in his history of Canada, lately publish- 
ed, has stated his reasons in full for the expectations of annex- 
ing the territory in question to New Brunswick, by virtue of 
the treaty of 1783. But little confidence can be placed on 
these opinions ; at least several years must elapse before the 
questions under that article can possibly be settled. 

The remaining board of commissioners established by the 
treaty of Ghent, were directed to run the boundary line from the 
point where the 45° north latitude strikes the Irequois or Cat- 
araqua, to lake Superiour, as it was declared by the treaty of 
peace of 1783, and to decide to whom the islands in the lakes 
and rivers, through which the line passes, do severally belong. 

General Peter B. Porter was appointed commissioner, and 
Samuel Hawkins, Esq. agent for the United States; and John 
Ogilvie, Esq. commissioner on the part of Great Britain. 
They met at St. Regis, and established by accurate astro- 
nomical observation the point of the 45° north latitude, and 
afterwards, by careful admeasurement and surveys, described 
the boundary towards lake Ontario. It is understood that no 
material alteration has been made in the iine heretofore con- 
sidered as the true boundary. ‘The latitude line described in 
the treaty of 1783, to be run from Connecticut river to the 
St. Lawrence, is to be protracted by the commissioners under 
the 4th article, who have not yet commenced that duty. ‘This 
line was supposed to have been settled soon after the peace, and 
divides the actual settlements of the two countries. It was 
formerly run with great attention and care, but, as is recently 
said, without the aid of good instruments, and that of course 
it is incorrect, being a waving and nota straight line. If 
there be an errour, it will now be corrected. Nor ought any 
party, who may on the final acdlmeasurement of it lose any part 
of its present possessions, to be in the least dissatisfied. ‘The 
true boundary is described in the treaty of peace. ‘The loca- 
tion of that boundary is a work of science, diligence and labour : 
and the governments of both countries will be careful that a 
common mistake and publick misapprehension shall not, pro- 
duce individual injury. 
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‘Some opinion may be formed of the adaptation of this treatise 
to learners, from the circumstances under which it was composed. 
It was undertaken after the author became blind, and was dictated 
to a young man entirely without education, who by this means 
became an expert algebraist, and was able to render the author im- 
portant services as an amanuensis. It was w ritten originally in 
German. It has since been translated into Russian, French, and 
English. with notes and additions. 

‘The entire work consists of two volumes octavo, and contains 
many things intended for the professed mathematician, rather than 
the general student. It was thought that a selection of such parts, 
as would form an easy intr oduction to the science, would be well 
received, and tend to promote a taste for analysis among the high- 
er class of students, and to raise the character of mathematical 
learning. 

‘ Notwithstanding the high estimation in which this work has 
been held, it is scarcely to be met with in the country, and is very 
littie know n in England. On the continent of Europe this author 
is the constant theme of eulogy. His writings have the character 
of classics. ‘They are regarded at the same time as the most pro- 
found and the most perspicuous, and as affording the finest models 
of analysis. They furnish the germs of the most approved ele- 
mentary works on the different branches of this science. The 
coustant reply of one of the first mathematicians* of France to 
those who consulted him upon the best method of studying mathe- 
matics was, ‘ study Euler.” ‘It is needless,’ said he, ‘to accumu- 
late books; true lovers of mathematics will always read Euler ; 
because in his writings every thing is clear, distinct and correct ; 
because they swarm with excellent examples ; and because it is 
always necessary to have recourse to the fountain head.’ 

‘ The selections here offered are from the first Er nglish edition. 
A few errors have been corrected and a few alterations made in 
the phraseology. In the original no questions were left to be per- 
formed by the learner. i collection was made by the English 
translator and subjoined at the end with references to the sections 
to which they relate. ‘These have been mostly retained, and some 
new ones have been added. 

‘ Although this work is intended particularly for the algehraical 
student, it will be found to contain a clear and full explanation of 
the fundamental principles of arithmetic :—vulgar fractions, the 
doctrine of roots and pow ers, of the different kinds of proportion 
and progression, are treated in a manner, that can hardly fail to 
interest the learner, and make him acquainted with the reason of 
those rules which he has so frequent occasion to apply. 


* Lagrange. 
Vol. VI. No. 3. 53 
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‘A more extended work on Algebra, formed after the same 
model, is now in the press, and will soon be published. This will 
be followed by other treatises upon the different branches of pure 
mathematics.’ 


—— 


Topographical Description of Boston —Cuarves Suaw Esq. 
member of the American Antiquarian Society, has published a 
topographical and historical description of Boston. In this little 
work are brought together, with a good deal of industry, the scat- 
tered materials of the early history of the metropolis of New Eng- 
land. If it does not furnish all the facts that can at the present 
day be ascertained, respecting the origin and progress ot the town, ; 
it is more complete than readers, not conversant with the history 
of the country, would expect it to be, and perhaps as full, as most 
readers would desire. Although the peninsula on which the 
town is situated was a favourite spot with the Indians, while 
they were the lords of the soil, and is supposed to have been thickly 
inhabited, so that nearly all the wood was cut from it, and the land 
appropriated to cornfields, yet it did not attract the attention of 
our ancestors until after several other spots in the vicinity had 
been selected for settlements. Salem, Charlestown, Cambridge, 
and Dorchester were settled before Boston. The first English- 
man, who slept on the spot where Boston now stands, is supposed 
to have been William Blaxton. He claimed the whole peninsula 
as his property. The principal emigration to Massachusetts took 
place in 1650 Salem only was settled two years before; Dor- 
chester was settled in Mav of this year, and the most considerable 
of the emigrants, after having touched at Salem, arrived at Charles- 
town in July. Blaxton invited Governour Winthrop to Boston, 
where he had built a small cottage, in which he resided, but the 
governour then preferred settling at Cambridge ; Mr. Johnson, 
however, and several others, who came with Gov. Winthrop, ac- 
cepted Blaxton’s invitation, and the settlement of the town imme- 
diately commenced. ‘The governour followed them the year after, 
and from this time the town seems to have been a favourite and 
flourishing settlement. Johnson took for his lot the square which 
lies between Court street and School street, and on which now 
stand the old and new court houses, the gaol, the stone chapel, be- 
sides a great number of private buildings. At his request he was 
buried at the upper end of his lot, and thus was commenced the 
Chapel burying ground. Four years afterwards an agreement 
was made with Blaxton for the purchase of all his right ; namely, 
all the lands within the neck, (except six acres reserved to him,) 
forthe sum of thirty pounds,—and for the payment of this, an 
assessment of six shillings was laid on each householder, and on 
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the richer part, a larger sum, Besides the right of Blaxton, the 
inhabitants of the town purchased the land of Chicatabut, the 
reigning sachem, for a valuable consideration ; and fifty five years 
afterwards, they purchased of Josias Wampatuck, the grandson of 
Chicatabut, his quitclaim of the same territory. 

The first meetings of the General Court, after the arriva: of the 
sovernour, deputy governour, and assistants from England, were 
held at Charlestown. But October 19, 1650, the first General 
Court of the colony was held at Boston. 

The peninsula was called by the Indians Shawmut ; but by the 
first settlers at Charlestown, it was called Tremount, from the 
three peaks of Beacon Hill, visible from that town. It received 
its present name from the affection of some of the first planters 
for their native place, Boston in England, and this name was 
confirmed by the General Court, in the first year of its settiement. 

In this work will be found, extracted from the historians of the 
day, some description of the town, and of the native inhabitants. 
The most important incidents in the history of the town are eslo 
related, as they are found recorded ina great variety of our early 
authors, and in the town records. From this last source, the au- 
thor has obtained many important facts, and a variety of amusing 
details, relating to our municipal history. 

The part of the town first settled was the borders of the cove, 
called the Town Dock, which extended ti rough the spot where 
the market now stands The settlements afterwards extended 
to the north end, which was for many years much the most popu- 
lous and elegant quarter of the town. That part of the town lies 
nearest to the ship channel, and is on that account the most con- 
venient for business. Its decline is probably owing to its being 
crowded with buildings, and those not suited to the increasing 
wealth, and improving taste of the inhabitants. 4 

The first houses were meanly built, with thatched roofs, and 
chimnies constructed of wood covered with clay and mortar ¢ 
but in the course of a few years, the style of building seems to 
have greatly improved. John Josselyn, who visited Boston in 
1663, says the buildings were handsome, ‘joining one to another 
as in London, with many large streets, most of them paved with 
pebble.’ He says there were some buildings of stone; that there 
was one stately edifice that cost nearly 3000 pounds, and that 
there were three fair meeting houses. 

Moll, the celebrated geographer, in 1717, says there were 
abundance of fine buildings, both publick and private, that it was 
a very flourishing city, and for the beauty of its structure and its 
great trade, it gave place to few in England. The population of 
the town was then estimated at 12,000. 

Boston was soon found to be advantageously situated for trade, 
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and it consequently increased more rapidly than any of the neigh- 
bouring places in population and wealth. In October 1632, about 
two years alter the first settlement of the town, the number of 
church members was a hundred and fifty two. In 1673, the num- 
ber of families was estimated at fifteen hundred. Computing from 
he average number of deaths about the year 1700, it is probable 
that the number of inhabitants was then about nine thousand. 
Computing from the same data, there seems to have been a regu- 
lar increase until 1742, when we find the number stated at eigh- 
teen thousand. From that period to the year 1791, there ap- 
pears to have been no increase of population. During a part of 
the intermediate time, it did not exceed fifteen thousand. By 
the census of 1800 it was found to be twenty four thousand nine 
hundred and thirty seven; and in 1810, thirty three thousand 
two hundred and fifty. In 1818, it undoubtedly exceeds forty 
thousand. 

This work gives a full description and history of all the publick 
buildings in Boston, as well as of its literary, benevolent, and 
other institutions. [t contains also a good many anecdotes and 
amusing extracts from ancient authors. It is not so full in some 

arts as could have been wished, or as it might easily have been 
made by the author. It is also deficient in method and arrange- 
ment, and contains some trifling descriptions which might, without 
injury, have been omitted. Still it contains a fund of entertain- 
ment, and useful information, and is on the whole much better 
executed, than any work of the kind that we have ever met with. 


ee 


Geology of the Northern States.—A treatise has lately been 
published, entitled, An Index to the Geology of the Northern 
States, with a transverse section from Catskill mountain to the 
Atlantick, by Amos Eaton, A. M. Lecturer on Natural History and 
Chemistry, member of the Lyceum of Natural History of New 
York. This is a pamphlet of fifty or sixty pages, and contains the 
results of a series of practical and laborious researches of the au- 
thor. Hetells us, that he had travelled more than a thousand 
miles on fvot in collecting the facts, which he records. These facts 
are illustrative of the gevlogical structure of the country between 
the Catskill mountain and Boston ; especially of the Western 
counties of Massachusetts. We are Deosel. to appreciate the 
more highly labours like these, because they are rare, and because 
hey afford the only means cf coming at accurate geological results. 
We have had speculative geologists enough. It is time to reason 
from facts—to build systems on foundations, which are not entirely 
of sand, or else build none at all. The speculations at the close of 
this pamptlet, respecting the original formation of the earth, we 
do notthink its wisest or most valuable part. 
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Botanick Garden in Cambridge.—Professor Pzox has lately 
published a Catalogue of American and foreign Plants, cultivated 
in the Botanick Garden, Cambridge, Massachusetts, ‘This cat- 
alogue is arranged with scientifick accuracy, and apparently with 
great care and skill. Any one can ascertain at a single glance the 
nuinhber, which each plant bears in the garden, its Latin name, its 
English name, its native place of grewth, its time of flowering, and 
its duration. The friends of the establishment must be gratified 
with the evidence, which this book affords, of the prosperous condi- 
tion of the garden, and the usefulness it promises. ‘ The Botanick 
Garden at ‘Cambridge,’ says Professor Peck, ‘ was intended for 
the cultivation of plants from various parts of the world, to facil- 
itate the acquisition of botanical knowledge. It was also intended to 
receive all such indigenous trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants, as 
are worthy of attention, as being useful in demestick economy, in 
the arts, or in medicine. The present collection began with exotick 
plants, contributed by friends of the institution, who possessed 
green houses in the vicinity, who, as they have acquired new plants, 
have generously continued to impart them. Gentlemen who have 
visited tropical regions in the East and West Indies, and in 
Africa, have also presented plants and seeds ; and seeds have 
been received from some of the Botanick Gardens in Europe. 
From all these sources, the collection is enriched with many ver 
curious plants, which would be much valued any where. In all 
establishments of this kind. it is usual to employ some person 
solely in collecting plants ; but the funds of this institution have 
not been sufficient to meet such an expense, and no person has 
been engaged in this necessary employment, till the last summer, 
when a gentleman, skilled in plants, was partially occupied in in- 
troducing the indigenous productions. Hence the number of na- 
tive plants is comparativ ely small ; as their number increases, 
proper and acceptable returns will be made to foreign friends.’ 


at 


Massachusetts Historical Society—The Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society have in the press the seventeenth volume of their col- 
collections. It will contain the Continuation of Johnson’s Won- 
der-working Providence ; notice of the early settlements in Ten- 
nessee ; statistical adeount of the county of Hillsborough, New 
Hampshire ; Franklin’s letter to Dr. Heberden, 1759, on : inocula- 
tion for the Small Pox in Boston ; a series of early State Papers of 
Rhode Island Colony ; Historical descriptions of Walpoie, New 
Hampshire, and Bridgewater and Abington, in Mass. ‘The article 
on Bridgewater gives a very particular and satisfactory account of 
its early history. ‘The deed by which the famous Sachem Massa- 
soit granted the town to its first European proprietors, is inserted. 
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The original deed, in the hand writing of Miles Standish, is in the 
possession of the writer of this article. A tract of land fourteen 
miles square was sold for seven coats, nine hatchets, eight hoes, 
twenty knives, four moose skins, and ten and a half yards of cot- 
ton. A biographical account of Ezekiel Chever, the celebrated 
schoolmaster ; and several other tracts of general importance are 
also comprised in this volume. The republication of the three 
pamphlet numbers of Prince’s Annals is a very valuable part of 
it. ‘These tracts have become very scarce, especially the Vast of 
them, of which only two or three copies are known to be in this 
country. A few copies of Prince’s Continuation have been sep- 
arately printed, that those persons who own the first part may be 
supplied with the remainder. 


onal 
—_—— 


College of the Natives in Calcutta.—A college has been institut- 
ed in Calcutta by the natives. It was projected by them, and is 
entirely under their superintendence and support. These exer- 
tions argue favourably of the progress of improvement in the East. 
The following selection from the rules approved by the subscribers, 
ata meeting held August 27, 1816, give a general outline of the 
plan proposed. 

The primary object of this institution is the tuition of the sons 
of respectable Hindoos in the English and Indian languages, and in 
the literature and science of Europe and Asia. The college shall in- 
clude a school, and an academy. The former to be established im- 
mediatel y—the latter as soon as may be practicable. In the school 
shall be taught English and Bengalee reading, writing, grammar, and 
arithmetick by the improved method of instruction. The Persian 
language may also be taught in the school, until the academy be 
established, as far as shall be found convenient. In the academy, 
besides the study of such languages as cannot be so conveniently 
taught in the school, instruction shall be given in history, geography, 
chronology, astronomy, mathematicks, and other sciences. Pub. 
lick examinations shall be held at stated times, to be fixed by the 
managers ; and students, who particularly distinguish themselves, 
shall receive honourary rewards. Boys, who are distinguished in 
the schoo! for good conduet and proficiency, shall, at the discretion 
of the masters, receive further instruction in the academy, free of 
charge. 

On the 20th of January, 1817, the school above mentioned wascom- 
menced. ‘The number of scholars on the first day was twenty. It 
appears from the Calcutta Gazette, that the opening of the school 
was attended with a good deal of ceremony. All the managers of 
the college were present, comprising a large number of the most 
distinguished natives in Calcutta ; aad also, many European gen- 
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tlemen residing there. ‘The Pundits testified great satisfaction on 
this interesting occasion ; and said, that to day they witnessed the 
beginning of what they hoped would issue in a great diffusion of 
knowledge. A learned native expressed his hopes, that the Hin- 
doo college would resemble the bur, the largest of trees, which 
yet is at first but a small seedling. Ata meeting of the managers 
on February the 8th, it was ordered, that seventeen free scholars 

should forthwith he admitted under the patronage of the committee 


into the school of the institutiun. 


Journal of the British Bible Society —A new monthly publica- 
tion is projected i in England oy some friends of the British and For- 
eizn Bibie Society, which is to be devoted exclusively to the 
concerns of that institution, to be called the Biblical Register. It 

was to commence on the first of January last. The pr oposed plan 
is to contain an historical account of the socilety—essays on any 
principle or practice of the society—review of works relating to 
the society—memvirs, or biography of persons particularly con- 
nected with the society —home intelligence—foreign intelligence— 
miscellaneous matter. It is also proposed to furnish portraits of 
persons particularly connected with the society. 


—- 


Encyclopedia Metropolitana.—A new Encyclopedia was to be 
commenced in London on the first of January, entitled Encyclo- 
peedia Metropolitana, or Universal Dictionary of knowledge, on an 
original plan, comprising the twofold advantage of a philosophical 
and an alphabetical arrangement—with appropriate and entirely 
new engravings. Authentick portraits are to accompany the bio- 
graphical part. It is to be comprised in twenty five volumes quarto. 
The writers of the prospectus complain in strong terms of tie in- 
conveniences and defects of the common plan on which works of 
tliis kind have been formed—the illjudged manner in which they 
have been conducted, and the tota! disproportion, which has always 
existed, between the lengths of different articles, and the impor- 
tance of the subjects on ‘which they treat. They think it also a 
serious objection against these works, that they are so full of spec- 
ulatiens and conjecture. ‘An Encyclopeedia,’ say they, ‘is a his- 
tory of knowledge, in which speculations, which can be at best but 
truths in the future tense, have no rightful or beseeming place. ‘This 
indeed we hold to be a principle of such paramount importance, that 
we take the earliest opportunity of avowing our determination of a 
strict and systematick adherence to it ; s—and we have given our 
publick pledge, that the Encyclopedia Metropolitana shall be so 
far historical in all respects, that onlv what has been established, 
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or at least is already to be found in the record of science and lit- 
erature, shall form the main body of every article; and that an 
opinions or speculations of the writer himself shall be declared to 
be such, and be given distinctly as a mere appendix of the article 
to which they belong.’ 


Bel 
— 


Drake’s Age of Shakspeare-—A work has been advertised in 
i:ngland, as preparing for the press, entitled Shakspeare and his 
times, including the biography of the poet—criticisms on his genius 
and writings—a disquisition on the object of his sonnets—a new 
chronology of his plays—and a history of the manners, customs, 
amusements, superstitions, poetry, and elegant literature of his age ; 
by Nathan Drake, M. D author of Literary Hours, and of Essays 
on Periodical Literature. It is to be elegantly printed in two 
quarto volumes with a portrait. 


ciel 
— 


University of Christiania in Norway.—Tue Norwegian gov- 
ernment has taken laudable measures to promote the study of the 
sciences. The university library, which, though not inconsidera- 
ble, was deficient in several departments, has received at once the 
sum of seven thousand pounds sterling to be appropriated for the 
purpose of its increase. The library has also been promised a 
sum annually, as soon as the finances of the state are in some mea- 
sure regulated ; one thousand pounds have been given for the for- 
mation of a physical and chemical cabinet, and a travelling stipend 
granted to the professor of physicks and chemistry, to enable him 
to pass some years abroad. One thousand pounds have likewise 
been granted to purchase astronomical instruments for the obser- 
vatory at Christiania. The university has more than one hundred 
students, among whom there are no foreigners. The system of 
education is exactly the same as at the university in Copenhagen. 


—_—-— 


American History and Statisticks.—W « have seen the prospec- 
tus of a work, entitled, A Historical and Statistical Account of 
America from its first Settlement. ‘This prospectus was published 
at Paris last September. Mr. Warden, the author of the proposed 
work, has lived ten years in that place,—some part of the time in 
the character of Amevican consul. We donot think Paris the best 

lace in the world for composing a work on the geography, history 
and statisticks of America; yet he tells us, that he has been favoured 
with rare facilities for making himself familiar with his subject, 
and we are led to suppose, that the world is to receive something 
new and interesting from his labours. He informs us, somewhat 
exultingly, that he has read ¢ thousands of newspapers and period- 
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ical publications.’ This is all very possible, but still we shall not 
think the man, wno has accomplished such a task, any the better 
qualified for writing a history of our country, unless he discover 
a more accurate knowledge of good English, and better judginent 
in selecting aud arranging his “topicks, “than appear in this pros- 
pectus. ‘The proposals are accompanied with an entire index to 
the work. It is to be printed in four volumes, and sold for nine 
dollars in the United States. He does not include geography in 
the title, but it occupies a large portion of the index. We are ful- 
ly sensible of the necessity of such a work, or rather a series of 
works on these subjects. “But we wish to have them written at 
home—'y men who can have free access to all the requisite sour- 
ces of knowledge, and who will write in a manner that will not 
degrade, if it does not advance our literary character. 


Circular Letter relating to Harvard University —Tue follow- 
ing is a circular letter, containing facts in the present state of the 
Seminary, designed to be sent to candidates for admission, 
their instructers and friends, to parents and guardians of stu- 
dents admitted, and to other persons who have an immediate 
interest in the University, or apply for information respecting it. 

Apmission.—Candidates for admission are examined by “the 
President, Professors, and Tutors. No one is admitted to exami- 
nation, unless he have a good moral character, certified in writing 
by his preceptor, or some other suitable person. Tobe receiv ed 
to the freshman class, the candidate must be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the grammar of the Latin and Greek languages, including 

rosody ; be able properly to construe and parse any portion of the 
iawn books, viz. Dalzel’s Collectanea Greeca Minora, the Greek 
Testament, Virgil, Sallust, and Cicero’s Select Orations, and to 
translate English into Latin correctly ;—he must be well versed in 
Ancient and Modern Geography ; the fundamental rules of Arith- 
metick, vulgar and decimal fractions, proportion, siinple and com- 
pound, single and double fellowship, alligation medial and alter- 
nate, and Algebra, to the end of simple equations, comprehending 
also the doctrine of roots and powers, arithmetical and geometri- 
cal progression.* Adam’s Latin Grammar, the Gloucester Greek 
Grammar, and Cummings’ Geography are used in the examination 


for admission. 


* An. Introduction to the Elements of Algebra has been published at Cam- 
bridge, adapted to beginners, which contains those parts of algebra above 
enumerated, together with several chapters upon quadratick equations, 
intended for those, who may have leisure and inclination to extend their 
inquiries on this subject. an Elementary Treatise of Arithmetick, soon to be 
published at the same place, comprehends those parts of arithmetick, which 
are required for admission, and will be used in cxaminations after 1818. 
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The usual time of examination for the freshman class is the 
Friday next after Commencement. Those, who are necessarily 
prevented from offering themselves at that time, may be examined 
at the beginning of the first term. If any one be admitted after 
the first Friday of October, he will be charged for advanced stand- 
ing. 

‘Persons may be admitted to advanced standing at any part of 
the College course, except that no one can be admitted to the 
senior class after the first W ednesday of December. Every one 
admitted to advanced standing, in addition to the requisites for 
the freshman class, must appear on examination to be well versed 
in the studies pursued by the class into which the candidate desires 
te enter. He must also pay into the college treasury a sum not 
under sixty dollars, nor exceeding one hundred, for’ each year’s 
advancement, and a proportional sum for anv part ‘of a year. Any 
scholar, baltoves, who has a regular dismission from another Col- 
lege, may be admitted to the standing, for which, on examination, 
he is found qualified, without any pecuniary consideration. 

Before the matriculation of any one accepted on examination, a 
bond is to be given in his behalf in the sum of four hundred dol- 
lars, for the payment of College dues, with two satisfactory sure- 
ties, one to be an inhabitant of the State. 

ComMMENCEMENT, when the degrees are given, is on the last 
Wednesday of August. There are three Terms, during which the 
members of the U niversity must be present. ‘The first or Fall term, 
from the first to the second vacation ; the second or Spring term, 
from the second to the third vacation ; the third or Summer term, 
from the third vacation to commencement —There are three 
Vacations; the first, from commencement, four weeks and two 
days; the second, from the fourth Friday in December, seven 
weeks ; the third, from the third Friday in May, two weeks ;—the 
senior sophisters are allowed to be absent from the seventh Tues- 
day before commencement. 

Tue Course or Instruction anv Stupy for undergraduates, 
not admitted to advanced standing, comprises four years. The 
following are the principal authors and studies assigned to the 
several classes. ‘The proportion of time devoted to each book or 
exercise may be nearly ascertained by the annexed table. 


FRESHMEN. 


t. Collectanea Greeca Majora. Dalzell. 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. Titus Livius, libri vy. priores, 12mo, 
Q. Horatius Flaccus. Editio expurgata. Cantab. 12mo. 
H. Grotius, De Veritate religionis Christiane. 12mo. 
Excerpta Latina. Wells, Boston. 8vo, 
Algebra and Geometry. 
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7. Ancient History and Chronology. 
8, Walker’s Rhetorical Grammar. 
9. English Grammar. 
10. Adam’s Roman Antiquities. 
Exercises in reading, translation, and declamation. 


SOPHOMORES. 


1. Continued. 
5. Continued and finished. 
11. Cicero de Oratore. 
12, Algebra,—Trigonometry and its application to heights and 
distances, and Navigation. 
15. Blair’s Lectures on Rhetorick. 2 vols. 8vo. 
14. Modern History and Chronology. 
15. Hedge’s Elements of Logick 12mo. 
16. Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Exercises in declamation and English composition once a fort- 
night. 


JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 


1. Continued and finished. 
16. Continued and finished. 
17. Iliad, Homer, Mattaire’s ed. four or five books. 
18. Juvenal and Persius expurg ; or equivalent part of Tacitus. 
Wells & Lilly, Boston. 3 vols 12mo. 
19, Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 8vo. 
20. Willard’s Hebrew Grammar. Cambridge, 1817. 8vo. 


21, No. 1 and 2 of Whiting & Watson’s Hebrew Bible, or Psal- 


ter. 
22. Greek Testament, critically. Griesbach’s ed. Cambridge, 


1809. 

23. Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. Enfield. 4to. 

24. Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the Human mind, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

25. Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 8vo. 

26. Mensuration of Superficies and Solids, and Surveying. 

Publick declamations, fivenidck disputes once a month—themes 
once a fortnight. 

N. B. Instead of 20, 21, those above twenty one years of age, 
and others, on the written request of their parent or guardian, 
may attend to Mathematicks with the private Instructer, or Greek 
and Latin, er French. 


SENIOR SOPHISTERS, 
25. Continued. 
24. Continued. 
27. Conic Sections and Spheric Geometry. 
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28. Chemistry. 

29, Natural and Politick Law. Burlamaqui. 2 vols. 8vo. 

$0. Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy.—Political Economy. 

81. Butler’s Analogy of Religion to the constitution and course 
of nature. 8vo. 

Declamations, forensicks, and themes, the two first terms as in 
the junior year. 

Table of private exercises. 


FRESHMEN, 


Morning ¢ Monday to Sat-¢ 
exercise. 2 urday, inclusive. ¢ 


ies de 
Fore- > to Fri “wyingilalig and 2d terms, and 8 


Greek and Latin. Through the year. 


we weeks of 3d term. 
noon. Gaye English Gramm. (4 weeks of 3d term. 


Yeclk: t’n, Hist. 
™ § Saturday, Declamat’n, Hist 


& Antiquities. Through the year. 


sre { Latin, Thr rear. 
miei 2 day. 2 Greek and Latin. Through the year 


SOPHOMORES, 


Morn- §¢ Monday to Sat- 


. Greek and Latin. Through the year. 
ing. @urday 


Monday Greek and Latin. Ist term. 
“ae to 5 ihctrick 2d term. 
— Friday. Mathematicks. od term. 
History, & Dec- 
” Saturday. 3 kamation or Eng- & Through the year. 
lish composition. 
After rere to } jeometry, Ist and 2d terms. 
noon. Friday. Log &Intel.Phil. 3d term, 
JUNIORS. 
Morn- Monday to Sat- § Metapnysicks. ist term. 
ing. urday. Natura Philos. 2d and 3d term. 
icine Monday, Tues- Vheology. Ist term. 
Ben day, & Wednes-< He b. or substitute. 2d term. 
; day. Mathematicks. Sd term. 
a¢ Thursday. Forensicks or Themes. Through the year. 
After. Monday Greek & Latin. 1st and 2d terms. 
iam to Moral Philosophy. Ist 7 weeks of 3d term. 
; Thursday, Greek Testament. last 5 weeks of Sd term, 
SENIORS, 
Morn- § Monday to Mathemat. & Chem. Ist and half 2d term. 
ing. Friday. Moral & Polit. Phil. Half 2d and 3d term. 
Fore- Monday, Tues- {§ Astronomy. Ist term. 
noon. day, & Wednes. 2 Theology. 2d term. 
" Thursday. Forensicks or Themes Ist and 2d terms. 
A fter- Monday to Moral & Polit. Phil. Ist term. 


noon. Thursday. Intellectual Philos. 2d term to April. 
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The Instructer of French and Spanish attends two days in the 
week, to give lessons to such members of each class as desire 
to leore either or both of those languages—and three days in the 
week on such as pursue French as a substitute for Hebrew. 

N. B. The following is the rule of the Immediate Government 
in respect to candidates for advanced standing, who may have 
pursued their studies in a different order from that which is ob- 
served in this Seminary. 

¢ Whereas, in consequence of the different order of studies in 
different Colleges, candidates from other Colleges for advanced 
standing in this, while deficient in some branches, may yet have 
anticipated others; so that on the whole they have learned an 
equal amount of the studies of this Seminary, with the class, for 
admission to which they apply: in such cases the Immediate 
Government will receive the anticipated, for the deficient studies. 
Provided, however, no studies shall be received in compensation 
but such as form a part of the course at this College ; and tliat 
the candidate have so much knowledge in each department, as to 
be able to go on with the class. And the applicant shall be ad- 
mitted only on condition that he afterwards make up such defi- 
cient studies, to the satisfaction of the Government upon examina- 
tion ; and should he neglect so to do, his connexion with the Uni- 
versity shall be forfeited. Candidates from such a distance, as 
renders it difficult to obtain a knowledge of the exact order of 
studies at this College, shall be entitled to the privilege of the 
foregoing rule.’ 

Where persons have been led by circumstances to pursue 
their preparatory studies in approved text books other than those 
in use here, they will be examined accordingly. 

Leorunt s, distinct from private exercises, are delivered to 
the whole college, or to one or more classes, or a select number 
of undergraduates or graduates, by the several Professors ;s—on 
Divinity, “to the whole college, part of every Lord’s Day ;—on 
Sacred Criticism, Philology, Rhetorick & Oratory, and Physicks, 
Friday at 10 o’clock, and Saturday at 9 o’clock ;—on Intellectual 
Philosophy—on Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil 
Polity at times to be appointed ; —on Astronomy, on Mineralogy 
and Geology, t three forenoons in a week first term of the senior 
year. A full course of experimental Philosophy ; of Chemistry ; 
and a course of Anatomy, with preparations; a ‘limited number 
on the Theory and Practice of Medicine, and the lectures of the 
Royall Professor of Law are given, three or four times a week, in 
each department, between the first of April and the middle of, July, 
The course of Botany is twice a week, between the first Wednes- 
day in April and the seventh Friday before C ommencement, and 
of “Zoology weekly the rest of the year. Besides these are the 
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Dexter Lectures, occasionally given, on Biblical Criticism ; those 
on the History and Polity of our churches, and those given to 
craduates and to students in the learned professions. 

Besides the recitations and literary exercises before stated, there 
is a publick examination of each class in the third term, and a 
publick exhibition of performances in composition and elocution, 
and in the mathematical sciences three times a year; the Bowdoin 

orize dissertations read in the Chapel the third term, the collec- 
tion of theses to be printed at Commeacement, the performances 
of Commencement day, and the speaking for Boylston prizes the 
day after. 

An attendance is permitted on such teachers of polite accom- 
plishments, as are approved by the authority of the College. 

DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES, AND THE OBSERVANCE OF THE LoRD’s 
pay. The members of the College attend prayers and the read- 
ing of the Scriptures in the Chapel every morning and evening, 
when the President, or in his absence, a Professor or Tutor of 
ciates :—and the religious services of the Christian Sabbath in the 
University Chapel, which are conducted by the President, who 
preaches on one part of the day; and by the Hollis Professor of 
Divinity, who delivers a lecture on the other part. ‘There isa Uni- 
versity ‘church of the Congregational order. in which the ordi- 
nances are administered, and of which the officers last mentioned 
are the ministers. 

Any undergraduate, who is above twenty one years of age, and 
has been brought up to attend publick worship at an Episcopal 
church, who proposes to attend statedly on that service in Cam- 
bridge, on signifying in writing the fact, and his desire to the 
President, may have leave so to ‘attend. —Any one under age, who 
has been accustomed to worship at an Episcopal church, may 
have leave to attend statedly upon that service in Cambridge, 
provided it be the desire of his parent or guardian, signified in the 
manner aforesaid. 

The College cHarGEs are made in four quarter bills, of which 
the annual amount, to those not beneficiaries. is as follows. 

Steward - - - - - - - $10 

Board in commons 88 weeks of term time at about 
$3 per week o° Tem - - - - - 114 

Room rent - : - - - - - 12 

Instruction two first years, $46 each year, third 
year 64, fourth year 7 4m AV erage - - ° 

Librarian, repairs, lecture rooms, and catalogues 
and contingences - - - . - - 

W ood - - - - - 

Books used in the classes - - - 


232:50 
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The room rent and wood are estimated upon the condition that 
two students live in a College room, and divide the expense. 
The rent of a room in a private house, near the College, is about 
fifty dollars a year; and the price of a room and board in a family 
from four to six dollars a week. 

The foregoing charge for instruction is the whole expense un- 
der this head, and gives a student access to the lectures and reci- 
tations of the various professors and instructers, including French 
and Spanish, with the following exceptions, viz. For the lectures of 
the Professor of natural history, on which attendance is volantary, 
the fee is six dollars for the first course of Botany—for a second 
course four, and for Zoology nine dollars a year. ‘The attend~ 
ance on the private Instructer in Mathematicks, which is also 
optional, is a separate charge, at the rate of seven dollars and fifty 
cents a quarter. 

The principal part of the other expenses of a student, such as 
clothes and allowance of spending money, so far as the reputa- 
tion, morals, improvement and happiness of the pupil are concern- 
ed, can be estimated by the judicious. The authority and influ- 
ence of those entrusted with the government of the seminary are 
anxiously exerted to prevent extrav avance, and to discountenance 
the culpable and pernicious emulation in expense, which may 
sometimes appear in particular members of the society. Still 
much will depend in this respect on the course adopted by the pa- 
rent, as well as on the character of the pupil. To provide an ad- 

r ditional security, the following law, requiring the appointment of 
a patron, has been passed. 

‘Whereas students from distant places, wanting the particular 
advice and control of friends, are liable to unnecessary and im- 
proper expenses, every student, not of this C ommonwealth, shall 
have some gentleman of the College or of the vicinity, approved, 
and if the parent or guardian desire, appointed by the President, 

who shall have charge of the funds, and superintend the expenses 
of said student, and without whose permission he shall not con- 
tract debts, on the penalty of dismission from the College or other 
punishment.’ 

Grapuvuates of this and other Colleges of good character are 
permitted to reside at the University for the purposes of study, 
and have access to the Library and Lectures. 

Tue THeotocicar Seminary of the University was established 
vy the Corporation and Overseers, assisted by the Society for pro- 


meg 


moting Theological Education at the University Graduates of 
any publick College or University, of suitable character, may 
reside at the University as students in divin ity. ’ 


They are to be recommended to the C orporat ion by the Presi- 
dent and Hollis Professor of Divinity ; and when their distance 
or other circumstances require, to produce proper testimonials. 
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Applications are to be made in person or by letter to the Presi- 
dent, or Professor of Divinity, or to the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity. 

The pecuniary assistance, at the disposal of the Corporation 
and [lrustees of the Society, for the benefit of theological students, 
is to be applied, first to those alone, whose characters, abilities, 
and improvements afford the promise of usefulness ; and second- 
ly, witha regard to what their circumstances make necessary to 
enable them to devote their whole time, or the greatest part of it, 
to their preparation for the ministry. 

It is understood that a faithful use of their advantages, and an 
exemplary conduct, are indispensable conditions of their receiving 
the aid of the Institution. 

InsrRucTions anp Exercises —The theological students are 
to attend the religious services of the College C hapel, as well as 
ty have devotional exercises with each other. They have access 
to the publick lectures of the several professors in Cambridge and 
in Boston, on the moral and physical sciences. The theological 
onl ethical studies are divided into three annual courses, corres- 
ponding to three classes, and are superintended by gentlemen in 
different offices in the University, or members of the Corpora- 
tion or Overseers, whose lectures and exercises the students are 
to attend, as follows. In the Evidences of Revelation, Christian 
¥ heology, and the interpretation of the Scriptures, by the Pres- 
{DENT ‘and Hoxus Proressor of Divinity. The Hebrew and 
Greek Old ‘Testament, by the Prorressor of Heprew and the 
GREEK Proressor, Elements of Biblical Criticism, by the Dex- 
4 ER .* cruRER. Composition of Sermons, and Pulpit Oratory, 
hy the Boytsron Praressor of Ruetrorickx. On Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and especially the History and Constitution of the Amer- 
ican and New england Churches, by the Rev. Dr. Hommes. The 
Pastoral Office, by the Rev. W. E. Cuaxyixc Intellectual Phi- 
losephy, by the Proressor of Locicxand Merapuysicks. Nat- 
neal Religion and Ethicks, by the ALrorp Proressor of Narvu- 
R a Reiicion, Mora Puinosopny and Crvin Potrry. 

A Law Scuoot is established at the University, under the su- 
erintendence of the Universrry Prorgssor of Law. 

Candidates for admission to the Law School must be graduates 
of some College, or qualified by the rules of the Courts to become 
students at law, and of cood mortal character. They will be re- 
quired to give bond for the payment of quarterly dues, including 
the fee for instruction, which is not to exceed one hundred dollars 
annually. hose who desire it, will be furnished with commons 
on the same terms as other members of the University ; and, as 
far as possible, with lodging rooms. ‘They will be allowed to at- 


tend, free of expense, the Lectures of the Royall Professor of Law, 
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the private Lectures on Intellectual and on Moral and Political 
Philosophy designed for graduates ; also the publick Lectures of 
the Professors generally, comprising the courses on T heoloey» 
Rhetorick and Oratory, Philology, natural and experimental Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy, Anatomy, Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
and otner branches relating to Physical science. The Law stu- 
dents are to have access to the Un iversity library, on the same 
conditions as resident graduates, as well as to the Law library, 
which shall be established. 

A Degree of Bachelor of Laws is instituted in the University, 
to be conferred on such students as shall have remained at henst 
eighteen months at the University School, and passed the residue 
of their novitiate in a manner approved. Applications in writing 
or in person may be made to the Registrar of the University, or 
to the President, or to the Professor of Law. 

In the MepicaLt Scuoo., the lectures for Medical students are 
delivered at the Massachusetts Medical College of Harvard Uni- 
versity in Boston; they commence annually on the third Wed- 
nesday in Noy. and continue for three months. Students, before 
attending the lectures, are to be matriculated by entering their 
names with the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. ‘The decree of 
Doctor of Medicine is given twice a year, viz. at the close “of the 
Lectures, and at the publick Commencement in August. Candi- 
dates must pass a satisfactory private examination, ‘and at a pub- 
lick examination read and defend a dissertation. Befvre being ad- 
mitted to private examination, the candidate must have attended 
two courses of lectures in the Medical College on each of the fol- 
lowing subjects, viz. Anatomy and Surgery, Chemistry, and the 
Theor: y and Practice of Physick,—he e must have employed three 
years in professional studies under the direction of a regular prac- 
titioner, including the time occupied in attending the lectures. If 

not educated at the University, he must satisfy the Faculty of his 
Seasidiiols ge of Latin and experimental Philosophy. He shall be 
examined upon the following branches, viz. Anatomy, Physiology, 
Cheinistry, Materia Medica, | *harmacy, Midwifery, Surgery and 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine. The students, during the 
lectures, have access to the —s College Library of 4000 vols. 
and the Boylston Medical Library, Cambridge ; and they have op- 
portunities of seelig practice. The fees for the lectures are as fol- 
lows :——for the course on Anatomy and Surgery $20, Chemistr 
and the Cheory and Practice of P hiysick 315 each, Materia ae, 
ica and Midwifery, each $10. The fee for the Degree of M. D. 
tou one who has not taken a degree at any U niversity or College is 
$20, to a Bachelor of Arts $135, tu a Master of Arts $10 

The officers of te University, concerned in the instruction or 
immediate administration, are a President, one or nore Professors 
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in each of the following branches; Divinity, Law, Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, Anatomy and Surgery, Chemistry and 
Mineralogy, the Greek language. Greek literature, Latin language 
and literature, French and Spanish languages and literature, He- 
brew and other oriental languages, Natural History, Mat!ematics 
and Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Intellectual Philosophy, 
Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy and. Civil Polity, Rhetorick 
and Oratory, Belles Lettres, the Rumford Professor on the appli- 

cation of the Mathematical and Physical sciences to the useful 
arts, a Lectyrer on Sacred Criticism, on Ecclesiastical history and 
polity, on Materia Medica, on Obstetricks, two Tutors in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, a Librarian, Instructer in French 
and Spanish, Regent, Proctors and Registrar. 


“JOHN THORNTON KIRKLAND, Pres’t. 


-_— 


Vew European Publications —The following work is announced 
as shortly to appear in Russia, viz. The History of Russia, in 8 
vols. by Mr. Karamsin, Historiographer of the empire. 

A new edition is now publishing at Paris of the Tableaua His- 
toriques de la Revolution Francaise, with important additions and 
alterations. The new edition will be contained in 2 vols. folio, with 
220 splendid portraits, and sold at 400 francs. 

A Dictionary of the Medical Sciences is now publishing in Paris, 
by a Society of Physicians and Surgeons. The work has advanc- 
ed to the 20th volume, in 8vo. In connection with it is published 
the Medical Flora, each number of which consists of four engraved 
and coloured plates of plants, with a description, and an account 
of the uses of each. The plates are executed with great exact- 
ness and elegance. 

A second and improved edition in French, of Simond’s Travels 
in England, has been published at Paris, with 15 plates and 13 
vignettes. 

"There are now publishing in Paris two editions of the whole 
works of Voltaire—one by M. Desoer, in 12 vols. 8vo, and the 
other by Madame Perronneau, in 50 vols. 12mo. The edition of 
Kehl is in 66 vols. 

There is now publishing at Paris, a Dictionary of the Natural 
Sciences, to be completed in 30 vols. 8vo, by several Professors of 
the Principal Schools at Paris. The eighth volume, which is the last 

ublished, contains many articles by Cuvier, anc other distinguish- 
ed naturalists. 

M. Schoel, Counsellor of the Prussian Embassy in France, is 
publishing at Paris, an abridged History of the Treaties of Peace 
hetween the pow ers of Europe, from the peace of Westphalia to 
the treaty of Paris, of November 20th, 1815. This work was com- 
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menced by the late M. Koch, Professor of Publick Law at the Uni- 

versity of Strasburgh ; but has been remodelled and continued by 

the present editor. It is to be completed in 12 vols. 8vo, sev- 

en of which coming down to the year 1815, are already pub- 

lished, 

New Editions of Foreign Works, published in the United States 
during the last four months. 


Elegant Extract. vol. i. and ti. to be completed in 12 vols. from 
Sharp’ s edition, 12mo0 New York. 

Lectures on the Duties and Qualifications of a Physician, Phila- 
del phia. 

Biographical Sketches of the Literary Life of S. T. Coleridge, 
by himself, 12mo. $1.25, New York. 

The Welsh Mountaineers, a novel, by Catherine Hunter, 2 vols. 
12mo, $2, Philadelphia. 

An Original collection of the Poems of Ossian, Orann, Ullin, &c. 

Notes on a Journev in America, from Virginia to the Illinois, 
&ec. by Morris Birkbeck, 12mo. $l, Philadelphia. 

The Speeches of Charles Phillips, Esq. Edited by himself, second 
American edition, $1,25, Philadelphia. 

Quiline of the Revolution in South America, by a South Ameri- 
can, 12mo. $1, New York. 

La Coalition et la France, Georgetown, Col. 

Sketch of the Military and Political Power of Russia, reputed 
to he by Sir Robert W ilson, New York. 

France, by Lady Morgan, third edition, with plates, 8vo. Phila- 


delphia. 
Gethsemane, or thoughts on the sufferings of Christ, 872 cents, 


Baltimore. 

The Remains of the Rev Richard Cecil, 75 cents, New York. 

Celebs Deceived, a novel, 75 cents, New York. 

The Modern Practice of Physick, by Robert ‘Thomas, abridged 
by Drs. Currie and Candie of Philadelphia $3, Philadelphia. 

Hume’s Philosophical Essays, with Campbell on Miracles, edited 
by Thomas Ewell, M. D. 8vo. 2 vols. $7, Georgetown. 

Aunt Mary’s Tales, 7 5 cents, New York. 

The Devotions of Bishop Andrews, translated from the Greek, 
by Dean Stanhope. 

Nicholson’s Encyclopeedia, or Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
Svo. 6 vols. with 160 engravin; gs, $24, Philadelphia 

Orfila’s Toxicology, or Treatise on Poisons, abridged and par tly 
translated by Joseph G. Nancrede, M. D. Philadelphia. 

The Balance of Comfort, a novel, by Mrs_ Ross, author of 
Paired, not Matched, 2 vols. 12mo. $1,75, Philadelphia. 
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Memoirs of the Duke de Sully, 5 vols. 8vo. $11, Philadelphia. 

Memoirs of Car:inal de Retz, 3 vols. 8vo. $10. Philadelphia. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Claudius Buchan- 
an, ). D. late Vice Provest of the College of Fort William in Ben- 
gal, by the Rev H. Pearson. 8vo. $2,75, Philadelphia. 

A Treatise on the Blood, Inflammation and Gun-shot wounds, by 
John Hunter, Philadelphia. 

Journal of Science and the Arts. Nos. 1, 2, and 5, $1,50, each 
number, New York 

The Knight of St. John, a romance, by Miss Anna Maria Porter, 
2 vols 12mo. $2, Philadelphia. 

Another Edition of the same work, New York. 

Memvirs and Remains of the Rev. Charles Buck, by John Stiles, 
D D. $',13, Philadelphia. 

The Principles and Practice of the High Court of Chancery, by 
Henry Maddock, Esq. New York. 

The New Cyclopzedia, or Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sci- 
ences, by Abiaham Rees, D. D. F. RS. vol. xxxvi. Part LI. 4to. 
$4 each half volume to subscribers, Philadelphia. 

Remarks on Antiquities, Arts and Letters, during an Excursion 
in Italy,in the years 1802 and 18Us, by Joseph Forsyth, Esq 8vo. 
$2,50, Boston. 

A Dictionary of Select and Popular Quotations, by D. E. Mac- 
donnel, second American Edition, with additions, Philadelphia. 

The White Cottage, a tale, 12mo. $1, Philadelphia. 

The Itinerant, or Memoirs of an Actor, Part Second, by S. We 
Ryley, 12mo. 3 vols. $3, Philadelphia. 

Pious Lectures, on the Principles of the Cotholick Religion, trans- 
lated from Lhomond, by James Appleton, 12ino0 $1,50, Philad. 

Useful knowledge, by Rev. William Bingley, 3 vols 12mo. 
bound, $5, Philadelphia. 

A Guide to Heaith, by S. Solomons, M. D. $1, Philadelphia. 

The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, by Philip Dod- 
dridge, D. D. third New York edition, sterotype, $1,25, 

Letters from the Cape of Good Hope, in Reply to Mr. Warden, 
12mo. 75 cents, New York. 

A Journal of the proceedings of the Embassy to China, under 
Lord Amherst, by Henry Ellis, Esq. with a map of the country. 
8vo $2,50, Philadelphia. 

Mandeville, a tale-of the Seventeenth Century, by William 
Godwin, !12mo, 2 vols. $1,75, Philadelphia. 

The Chemical Catechism, by Samuel Parkes, from the sixth 
London Edition, Philadelphia. 

An Outline of Mineralogy and Geology, by William Phillips, 
Philadelphia. 

‘Thompson’s Chemistry, a new edition, 8vo. 4 vols. $17, Philad. 
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Zion’s Pilgrim, by Dr Hawker, 75 cents, Baltimore. 

Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, by T. Davies, 12mo. 2 
vols. $2.50, Boston. 

Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays, by William Hazlitt, 12mo. 
$1,25, Boston. 

Rosabella, or a Mother’s Marriage, a novel. by the author of the 
Romance of the Pyrennes &c. 3 vole. 12mo. Philadelphia. 





Publication proposed. 


Wilson’s Ornithology, a new edition with additions, in ten num- 
bers, at $8 per number, Philadelphia. 


ee 


American Works published during the last two months. 
Biography. 

Memoirs of Alexander, Emperour of all the Russias, by Edward 
Gibson, with an appendix, by Paul Allen, Esq. 872 ceuts, Balti- 
more. 

Geography and Topography. 

A Geographical Dictionary, or Universal Gazetteer, Ancient 
and Modern, by J. KE. W orcester, A. M. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ppe 
1924, $8, Salem. 

A Topographical and Historical Description of Boston, by 
Charles Shaw, Esq. 12mo. pp. $12, $1,25, Boston. 

A new Map of the State of Indiana, by the Hon. C. Harrison, 
with the Surveys of the Hlinois Territory, by Gen. Mansfield, 


2, Philadelphia. 
Matural History. 


Florula Ludovictana, or Flora of Louisiana, translated, revised. 
and improved, from the French of C. C. Robin, by C.S. Rafinesque, 
S1, New York. 

A View of the Cultivation of Fruit Trees, with 290 engravings 
of fruits, by William Coxe, Esq. of Burlington, N. J. 8vo. $3,235, 
Philadelphia. 

Index to the Geology of the Northern States, with a transverse 
section from Catskill mountain to the Atlantick, by Amos Eaton, 
A. M. 8vo. 75 cents, Leicester. 

Medicine. 
A Compendium of the Theory and Practice of Midwifer'y, by 
Samuel Bard, M.D. L. L. D. 8vo. $3, New York. 

Pharmacopeia Chirurgica, or Manual of Chemical Pharmacy, b 
J. Wilson, with transtations, notes, and illustrations, by W illiam 
Meade, M. D. :2mo. $1,25, Philadelphia. 


Medical Inquiries and Observations upon the Diseases of the 
Mind, by Benjamin Rush, M. D, Wc. 2d Edition, 8vo. Philadelphia. 
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A Treatise on Surgical Diseases and the Operations suited to 
the m. by Baron Boyer, translated from the French, by Alexander 
H. Stevens, M D with notes and an appendix, by the Translator, 
4 vals. in 2, $6, New York. 

The Aphorisms of Hippocrates, with a translation, by Elias 
Marks, M. D.75 cents, New York. 

Law. 

The Constitutions of ail the States, a new edition, $1,50, Lex- 
ington, aie 

The Opinion of the Supreme Court of New Hampshire, i in the 
case of ce irustees of Dartmouth College vs. Wm. H. Wood- 
ward, Esq. Pronounced at the November Term, Grafton, 1817; 
17 cents, Concord. 

Reports of Cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylva- 
nia, with some select cases at Nist Prius, by the Hon. Jasper 
Y ates, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
vol. ii. 8vo. Philadelphia. 

Practice of the High Court of Chancery, by John Newland, with 
notes, &c adapted to the Court of Chancery of the State of New 


York, 8vo, Albany. 
The Laws of the State of Vermont, to the year 1816, vol. iii. 


Svo. Burlington, 
Divinity. 

Theology Explained and Defended, in a series of Sermons, by ' 
Timothy Dwight, D. D. L. L. D. late President of Yale College, 
with a Momuir of the Life of the Author, in 5 vols. vol. 1. 8vo. 
New Haven. 

A Concise View of the principal points in controversy, between 
the Protestant and Roman Churches, by Dr. Wharton, of Burling- 
ton, N. J. Philadelphia. 

Education. 

A Treatise on Surveying, containing the Theory and Practice, 
by John Gummere, Second i dition, improved, Philadelphia. 

The Christian Orator, a collection ot Speeches befure Benevo- 
lent Societies, 12mo. $1,25, Charlestown. 

The Essence of English Grainmar, by Samuel Houston, A. B. 
Principal of Rural Valley Seminary, Rockbridge, Vir. 12mo. pp. 
48, Harrisonburgh. 

An Kasy Grammar of Geography, with an Atlas of seven Maps, 
by Jacoh Willets, Fourth Edition, 75 cents, Hartford 

A Balance Chart, exhibiting the Balance ofa Merchant’s Ledger, 
by James Bennett, New York. 

An introductic on to the Elements of Algebra, designed for the 
use of those who are acquainted only with first principles of Avith- 
metick, selected from the Algebra of Kuler, 8vo. pp. 216, Cam- 
bridge, Hilliard & Metcalf. 
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The Material Creation, being a compendious system of Univer- 
sal Geogiaphy, by Herman Mann, 12mo. pp. 348, Dedhain. 


Occasional Discourses. 


A Thanksgiving Sermon, Preached Noy. 13, 1817, by Rev. 
James Milnor, 25 cents, New York. 

An Address, delivered before the Superintendants of Sunday 
Schools. by Rev. Janes Milnor, 25 cents, New York. 

The Migration of the Pilgrims, and of their Posterity, an Ad- 
dress before the New England Society in Philadelphia, by the Rev. 
Ezra =tiles Ely, A. M. 25 cents, Philadelphia. 

Introductory Lecture on Natural Philosophy, by Benjamin 
Dewitt, M. D. Professor of Natural Philosophy, in the Univ ersity of 
the State of New York. 

An Oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Cam- 
bridge, at their Anniversary, Aug. 28, 1817, by William Crafts, 
jr Second Edition, 25 cents, C harleston, S.C. 

An Address on Physical Science, and particularly the Science 
of Chemistry, delivered before the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of South C arolina, by ‘Timothy Ford, Esq. 50 cts. Charleston. 

A Sermon Preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Mr. Balch, 
jr. at Georgetown, by the Rev. Dr. Mins. Georgetown, D. C. 

Address to the Massachusetts Peace Society at their Second 
Anniversary, December 25, 1817, by the Hon. Thomas Dawes, 
Boston. 

An Address delivered before the New York Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Society in New York, by John McVickar, Coll. Col. 
Professor, New York. 

Miscellaneous, 

The British Spy, Sixth Edition, New York. 

A Review of Duer’s Letter to Colden, 371 cents, New York. 

A Narrative of President Monroe’s Tour in the Summer of 1817 
12mo $1, Philadelphia. 

A View of the Principal Causes that have produced the advance 
of the Stock of United States Bank, by Matthew Carey, Second 
Edition, 25 cents, Philadelphia. 

The Official Army Register for the year 1818, W ashington. 

The Official Navy Register, for the year i818, W ashington. 

The Domestick Manufacturer’s Assistant, and Fam ily Direc- 
tory, in the Arts of Weaving and Dyeing, by J. & R, Bronson, 
$1,350, Hartford. 

The Distiller, by Harrison Hall, Second Edition, 8vo. $3,25, 
Philadelphia. - 

Poetry. 

An Essay on American Poetry, with several Miscellaneous 
Pieces, Sentimental, Descriptive, “Moral and Patriotick, by Soly- 
man Brown, A. M. New Haven, 
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An attempt to ascertain at which three hours of the day the ther-- 
mometer will give nearly the mean temperature. By Professor 
Dewey. 


A great number of thermomefrical observations and results 
have been published. But very little use has been made of thein, 
and, on account of the manner in which the observations have been 
made, they are likely to prove of little service. So different have 
been the hours of observation at different places, that only a very 
uncertain estimate of the relative temperature of places can be 
made. ‘The advantages to be derived from records of the tempe- 
rature, can but in small part be realized in the present method. 
A change seems important. It needs no reflection to be convinced 

that some hours will give a result much nearer the true mean tem- 
perature than others. Though the drue mean will probably not be 
ascertained, yet a near approximation may be found by selecting 
the proper hours. Which hours these are can be determined only 
by observations, But so far as | can iearn, no attempt has been 
made tiJl the present ; and,so great is the task, it will not be often 
repeated. At the present time the observations are made at very 
different hours in our country. The following may be mentioned, 
viz. 7 A. M. and 2 and 9 P. M. at the U niversity of Cambridge, 
at Williams, Bowdoin, and Middlebury Colleges ;—the supposed 
coldest and warmest times of the day at Yale College ;—6 A. M. 
and 6 P. M. or, sunrise and sunset in many places ; 8 A. M. and 
1 and 6 P. M. are proposed by the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of New York. as well as the use of Six’s Self- egistering 
Thermometer. ‘The Royal Society, London, seem to make their 
wg poe at8 A.M and 3 P. M. in five colder months, and at 
.M and 3 P. M. in seven warmer months. The hours,7 A. 
M. a 2 and 9 P, M. have been more extensively adopted proba- 
bly than any others. The above variety of hours shows the im- 
portance of a change. Although it may be doubtful, whether the 
same two or three hours would give a mean equally near the true, 
at all places; there cannot be a doubt, it would be nearer the truth 


than can be obtained in the present sealed. Can not meteorolo- 


gists be uniform in their hours of observing the thermometer F kither 
of the three following ane if they would adopt it, would be 
preferable to the present. The selection of the same two or 
three hours, or of sunrise alk sunset. ‘The object would not be to 
obtain nearly the mean temperature, but results, from which a com- 
parison of the temparatures at different places might be made. This 
plan will not, probably, be — because most observers desire 
to obtain the mean temperature. The use of the Self-register- 
ing thermometer, from whose maxima and minima of temperature 

a mean near the true would probably be obtained. ‘The ease of 
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making the observations strongly recommends this plan. The lia- 
bility of this kind of thermometers to need repair, or to be inaccu- 
rate, is an objection. 3. The choice of 7 A. M and 2and9 P.M. 
which appear from the following results to give nearly the true 
mean. On several accounts this seems to be the best plan. 

To get the mean temperature of the day, I took observations at 
the beginning of each of the twenty four hours, and, assisted by sev- 
eral members of the College, upon whosevaccuracy and fidelity I 
could depend, continued the observations for at least five days in 
succession. I give you several of the results. The first series 


commenced with March 25th, 1816; 

the second” - - - April Ist ; 

the third - - - July 23d 5 

the fourth -  - - Oct. 28th ; [five days ; 
the fifh - - - Jan. 25d, 1817; and each continued 


and the sivth embraces 10 days in Jan. and Feb. 1817. 





Mean of 7; Mean of 6|Mean of 8| Mean of ' Mean of j|Mean of 6 
Mean of the} A.M. & 2;A. M. & 2A. M. & Ijhighest & highest & |A. M. & 6 














24 obs. &9PLM./&9 P. M.|& 10P. M.| lowest. owest P. M. 
means, 

First series 3.05] 40 O] 39.18 | 59.75 | 58.86 | 40.12 | 38.29 
Second 41.75] 42.77 | 41.67 | 43.27 | 41.67 | 42.97 | 40.2 
Third 64.35] 65.31 64.23 | 65.54 | 65.37 | 65.11 | 63.52 
Fourth 47.69] 48.69 | 48.65 | 49.16 | 48.08 | 49.98 | 48.65 
Fifth 18.05} 18.45 i8.68 | 18.88 | 17.55 | 17.81 16.25 
Sixth 14.66] 15.58 15.63 |15.9S | 14.55 | 15.28 15.13 
Fourdays) 
in Feb not sa L | 
in the pre- > i) 321 10.25 8.07 
ceding 


























The series of observations were more numerous in winter, be- 
cause it was the opinion of several gentlemen that the results in 
winter must be different from those in the other seasons. This 
opinion was very plausible. because the highest and lowest tempe- 
rature of the day is at different hours in winter and summer And 
the reason why the result so nearly agrees with the others is doubt- 
less this, that in winter the temperature at 9P. M. is several de- 
grees nearer the mean of 7 A. M. and 2 P. M. than at the other 
seasons. ‘This has been ascertained by Professors Farrar and 
Cieaveland, and also at this place. As the hiehest temperature is 
sometimes between two and three, and sometimes between one 
and two, had the highest heen noted, instead of that at the begin- 
ning of these hours, the results in the fifth column would have 
been a little greater, than they are there given. ‘The result of va- 
rious other hours might be given. 

Williams College, Dec. 16, 1817. 
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-Ibstract of meteorological observations, taken at Cambridge for 
December, 1817 and January 1818. By Professor Farrar. 


Barometer. Thermometer. 
(AM 27.0. 9PM. ‘7AM. SP.M. OF. M. 
G. 30.61 306.60 30.614 45° 52° 55° 
December< M. 30.023 0. 022 380023 97.29 35.82 24.19 
L. 29.41 2¢ 9.48 29.19 6 13 8 
G. $0.51 380.51 $059 35 48 56 
January M. 80.029 $0.007 30.0:8 19.03 28.3 19.0 
L. 29.52 &9.52 29.28 —i2 1 1 
Rain and melted snowin December - - - 4.49 inches. 
do. - - - January - - - 2.76 


Whole quantity of snow about one foot. 

On the 2Uth of Dece: mber, when the thermometer was 15° at 
Cambridge, it was down to 5° at Lexington, Kentucky ; and on the 
2ist when it was at 16° at Cambridge, it was withina degree of 
zero at Lexington. 

Abstract of Meteorological Observations, taken at Brunswick. 

By Professor Cleaveland. 


October, 1817. 


Mean monthly temp. from three observations each day — 45. 18° 
do. do. do. from maxima of heat and cold 42.80 
Greatest heat - - - - - 67.50 
Greatest cold - - - - - 16.25 
Mean height of the Barometer 29.869 in, 
Greatest nonthly range of do. 1.440 
Quantity of rain, 2.550 
Day 3 entirely or chiefly fair 20 
do. do. do. cloudy 11 


Directions of the winds in ‘proportional numbers, viz. 
8. W. 15.—N. W. 11.—W. 6.—N. E. 4.—S8. 5.—S. E. 3.—N, 
‘Vhe prevailing forms of the clouds have been the cirro-cumuli ae: 
eumuli, until near the latter part of the month, when the cirro- 
stratus was predomiment.—Thunder on the 12th, and a very little 
snow on the 28th. 
wVovember. 


Mean monthly temp. from three observations each day A te 

do. do. do. from maxima of heat and cold 35.76 
Greatest heat - - . - - 60.00 
ete cold - - - - : 9.253 
Mean height of the Barometer - 29.870 in. 
reenter monthly range of do. - 920 


{Juantity of rain, and s snow reduced to water 4.800 
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Days entirely or chiefly fair 18 
do do. do. cloudy 12 
Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. 5. W. 14 
—N. W. 12—N. E. 9—W. 4—N. 3—S. 3. 
The Cirro-stratus has been the predominant form of the clouds, 
often accompanied with the Nimbus or Stratus. 


-_--—— 


Errata.—p. 313, read ‘to organize the militia and put the colony in a 
state of defence’”—p 317, line 9, for ‘ resemblance’ read ‘ semblance’— 
line 3, from the bottom, for ‘ souls’ read ‘ soul’—p. 323, line 9, for ‘name’ 
read ‘names’—p. 360, line 32, for corrections’ read * correctness’—p. 379, 
line 11, for ‘ same’ read £ some.’ 
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